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CONQUESTS OF CHRISTIANITY. 


BAIRD PRIZE ORATION. 


HE glory of Roman civilization had departed. Against the 
darkness of that Pagan night, which was fast settling down 

over that doomed and degraded city, the last dull rays of a once 
brilliant sun were faintly struggling. While ever and anon from 
some solitary soul dim gleams of truth would flash, yet with the 
multitude, from Cesar to the slave, the pristine virtue of earlier 
days was but a memory. A heartless, heedless secularism had so 
laid hold upon the life of that ancient world that, under its baneful 
sway, moral activity had died and sensuality, fostered by art and 
cherished by religion, paraded in public without a blush. The 
leaders of society, fascinated at first by the witless freedom of 
infidelity, turned back again in hopeless sorrow or cynical con- 
tempt, while a passionate rabble, believing man an orphan in a 
tangled, puzzling universe, peopled the whole sphere of exist- 
ence with relentless deities and became viciously superstitious, 
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Language fails us in giving expression to the utter lawlessness 
of a dying Paganism, and into those seething abysses of vice we 
may not look. 

The legitimate results of that heathen civilization were a 
sensual religion, a prostituted art and a corrupted society, for 
external refinement and glittering show formed but the cloaks 
that covered unutterable infamy. A flaunted scepticism could 
not hide its sad despair, nor could ghastly gladiatorial combats 
compel forgetfulness of its dreadful woe. Before the onrush of 
lust and avarice and gluttony Philosophy lost heart, Morality 
covered her face in shame, and cold Idealism retreated in dis- 
may. Strange and sombre misgivings filled the helpless hearts 
of men, and the instinct of approaching calamity drove them 
deeper into foul and fell excess. As the low mutterings of distant 
thunder betoken the coming storm, so to them the omens which 
canopied the sky foretold some great disaster. Squadrons tram- 
pled the heavens; blood dropped from the clouds, and on the 
winged winds the angel of death came riding. The Romanized 
world was at the point of dissolution, and weary watchers waited 
for something—they knew not what, nor whether for their weal 
or woe, Christianity’s time had come, and to the sweet and 
solemn music of an angel chant it softly stole into the world. 

In that ancient capital almost every phase of religion and phi- 
losophy had its temple, but against that impetuous flood of vice 
pouring in from every quarter their protest had been in vain and 
their efforts impotent. Christianity came, having no altar and 
without a shrine. The only weapon which it bore was a blood- 
red cross, and its only charm was Truth. Undismayed by the 
terrific forces which opposed it on every hand, it presented an in- 
flexible front to every foe and proclaimed itself to be an ultimate 
and absolute religion. It declared that from the spirit world it 
bore the last and final message to the soul of man, and that its 
invincible purpose was the redemption of the race and the re- — 
construction of the social fabric. Laying hold upon all existing 
agencies that tended toward reformation, and becoming their 
organizing and synthetic principle, it clothed them in its own 
effulgence and set out on a conquering career, shedding afar 
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eternal truth and scattering wide earth’s mists and gloom. Ap- 
pearing in the darkness of that dreadful age, it focused every 
glimmering light of prophecy or promise, and believing that the 
future would vindicate so grand a faith, it breathed new life into 
the prostrate and mutilated forms of Religion, Philosophy, Litera- 
ture and Art, honouring them with its great commission—“ Go ye 
into all the world and herald this gospel in every nation.” 

Not by armed force or political intrigue did Christianity hope 
to carve its way to recognition; not by the swift volcanic erup- 
tion of a revolution, nor the dark devices a later-day Inquisition, 
but by the potentiality of its matchless system embedded in the 
hearts of men and realized among the haunts of vice. For 
three hundred years the outcast Faith engaged in mortal combat 
with an enraged Paganism, and no weapon remained in the 
armament of heathendom which was not used against the new 
religion. The old systems in their dyiag agonies made desper- 
ate efforts to sieze it in the vise-like grip of death, and passed 
away regretful only that Christianity still lived. Held up to 
scorn and made the butt of wit; detested for its purity and 
hated for its love, neither the treachery of its adherents nor the 
misconceptions of its opponents could obstruct its progress, 
Though Nero might turn night into noonday by the light of 
blazing victims, or Diocletian grow sick at the sight of his 
legalized carpage, the spirit of the rising power remained 
untamed. Tried in the crucible of doubt and in the fiery 
furnace of persecution, never was it found wanting; and under 
its spell the dungeon became a palace, the rack a place of sing- 
ing, and the burning stake the very gate of heaven. 

Against such an indomitable, unquenchable force in vain did 
Paganism lash itself like waves upon a rock-bound coast, and 
with energy spent sank back in despair and gave up the struggle. 
Then it was that Christianity took possession of the temples and 
shrines of heathendom, and the proclamation of its saving 
power was heralded: from the shores of Britain to the deserts of 
Africa, and from the Pillars of Hercules to the plains of the 
Euphrates. Then it was that the despised religion came forth 
from catacombs and caves, when mid the waving of legionary 
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standards the banner of the Cross rose above the Roman eagle, 
and on Cesar’s mighty throve, with universal acclamation, 
Christianity was crowned king. 

But still other conquests than the overthrow of Paganism and 
the subjugation of haughty Rome were yet to come. For away 
beyond the pale of Cesar’s dominion many millions lived in 
bondage to ignorance and superstition, and Christianity had a 
message forthem. The thundering tramp of Gothic legious and 
Vandal hosts sounded from the distant north, and along those 
splendid Roman roads Death and Devastation hurried on to 
work their will upon a decayed and dying civilization. The 
literary, artistic and social product of ancient thought and life 
seemed in imminent peril of utter destruction, and the ruthless 
hand of a savage people was stretched out to grasp and squander 
the wealth of ages. Universal was the cry for help, but Scipio 
was dead, and Germanicus could not hear. In that inevitable 
disintegration Christianity perceived a magnificent opportunity, 
and while every other energy was paralyzed it preserved for us 
the archives of that ancient world, and led captive those warrior 
bands back to their forest homes. Those woods and hills soon 
echoed to the chant of morsing hymn and evening prayer, and 
into the rude and simple hearts of those unfettered men there 
stole the power which laid the foundations of modern nationality, 
and developed into European civilization. 

Throughout the formative period following the final dissolu- 
tion of the Roman Empire, with untiring zeal Christianity 
carried on its redemptive and cultivating work, while within its 
own ranks mutiny arose, and a more subile and vital attack was 
being made upon it. A cold and leaden formalism laid its 
heavy hand upon the new life and thought to suppress them ; 
and the irony of fate was seen in the spectacle of a religion 
which had conquered by its spiritual principles, buried beneath 
forms and ceremonies and weigh'ed down with popes and 
prelates, That beacon which was destined to shed the clear, 
warm light of Truth, shaded by priestly hands, cast only puz- 
zling shadows into the life of those dull days, But the inherent 
force of Christianity was too strong to forever brook restraint, 
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and in response to the call of Calvin and of Luther it burst the 
bars of that sepulchre in which a corrupted church, seduced by 
temporal power, had sealed it, and came forth triumphant and 
totriamph. At its resurrection the whole wide world rebelled ; 
threw off the winding sheet in which it was enshrouded ; turned 
its back upon the past, and in newness of life began the modern 


era. 
Time would fail us in telling the story of all the victories of 


this wonderful Faith. Wherever its sway has been recognized, 
there have beneficent results been manifest in a more refined 
and ennobling civilization. It has made childhood sacred ; 
elevated woman; abolished slavery, and reformed the lot 
of the outcast and the guilty. Amid all the agonizing 
voices that reach us from that distant past, the most plaintive is 
an infant’s cry. More eloquent than Cicero’s passion, and more 
hopeless than Marius’ plea, was the helpless wail of a deserted 
childhood appealing in vain to the flinty feelings of a heartless 
Paganism. But when Christianity cast around the cradle the 
sacred glory of the other world, an«! a heavenly host sang sweet 
melodies there, that moment saw the coronation of Infaney and 
the recognition of its prophetic power. 

Its message to woman the world at length has learned and 
now applauds; but in those days of her wrong and shame the 
rejected religion was well-nigh her ouly champion. A new era 
began in the realm of thought when it was shown that the love 
which gives and suffers is more magnificent than the might 
which makes right. Before power Christianity placed purity, 
heart in league with intellect, and with affection, will —unceas- 
ingly striving in her cause, till at the present hour woman’s 
exaltation is the measure of a nation’s greatuess. 

The third factor in the triune curse of heathendom was the 
enslavement of man by his fellow-men. The pathetic pleading 
of the bondman, which for centuries had beeu heard in bitterest 
tones of woe, was not in vain; for with the voice of his agony 
there went forth the proclamation of man’s equality and his 
kinship with the All-Father. Against this awful social plague 
Christianity relentlessly struggled, banished it from the Roman 
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Empire, and, when no manacle was found in European lands, 
the battle was renewed and won on the soil of the great western 
Republic. 

Thus has this supernatural religion added conquest to victory 
in ove long campaign for the restoration of man. Three hun- 
dred years of Pagan persecution, followed by the insidious attack 
of a traitorous church, in league with temporal power, could not 
keep it back; neither the darkness of the Middle Ages nor the 
f Jse lights of the Renaissance could cause it to stumble ; but 
disregarding the divine right of kings, and repudiating the nar- 
rowness of Puritanism, “trailing clouds of glory,” has it come 
to us, and its “stately steppings ” can still be heard throughout 
the nations. Buddhism is Asiatic, Mohammedanism is Arabic, 
Confucianism Mongolian, bat Christianity is universal. Into 
the strongholds of every rival religion it has fought its way, 
and in this very generation louder than ever is the sound of 
failing temples and tottering shrines, and the triumphant tramp 
of Christianity’s hosts as they march on to victory. In this 
sunrise age, with our faces flushed as in eager expectation we 
watch the dawn of a new century, upon no force can we count 
with such confidence for magnificent endeavour in the service of 
mau as on this splendid religion. Though it mean the rehabil- 
itation of the church and the entire reconstruction of denomina- 
tial ereeds, Christianity must and will be free. Its work in the 
world is still far from being completed, and its vitality is not by 
any means abated. By no intellectual flight in his most inspired 
momeuts can man transcend this religion, nor by any debasing 
of his nature can he fall beyond the reach of its redeeming 
power. Its career has been one of glorious victory, and no 
energy exists which can permanently check or hinder its furward 
march. Clothed in the simple garb of earlier days, and untram- 
meled by any fetters that held it, in its accomplishments prophecy 
shall become fact; the kingdoms of the earth shall own its 
dominion ; the universal rule shall be the sway of immortal 
love, and the ery of Julian the Apostate on the field of battle 
shall be the shout of assembled worlds, “O, Galilean, thou hast 


conquered !” 
Alexander McGaffin. 





JAMES TOMPKINS. 


JAMES TOMPKINS. 


HE room was on the fifth floor of the college dormitory. 
It was a small room, with but scanty furniture. The 
stained and torn wallpaper, loosened with age, hung down from 
the ceiling in long festoons, and was here and there patched with 
colored prints, to give it an air of respectability. In a rickety, 
padded armchair sat the crouching figure of a long legged, long- 
haired student. He had a pile of loose papers upon his lap, and 
was busily writing by the dingy light of a badly-smoked lamp. 
Every now and then he would raise his tousled, shaggy head 
from his hand, and would stare wildly round about the ceiling. 
As he went on the pauses became more and more fre- 
quent. At last he sprang up in anger, and hurling his banch 
of papers across the room, he cried: ‘‘ No; it’s no use! I can’t 
write. I'll be forgotten like all the rest of the fools, and—Oh! 
I had such hopes!” 

James Tompkins, to look at, was not a remarkable man. He 
was tall, thin and rather ungainly. Terribly sensitive in his 
nature, he had always enough tact to know when he was being 
laughed at, but at times not a sufficient amount to be able to tell 
exactly why. In turn, few people that met him ever understood 
him. His awkward super-sensitiveness was looked upon as an 
entire lack of brains, and he was usually classified as more or 
less of a harmless fool. Entering college as he had in his 
Sophomore year, he was just enough of a grind to keep himself 
shut off and to be unknown to most of his class, and yet uot a 
great enough scholar to make him famous. He was scarcely 
ever seen except at chapel or at recitations, and when at rare 
intervals he did appear, he was usually walking alone, with his 
hands thrust deep into his pockets, his head moodily bowed, 
looking very lonely. 

Tompkins had come from the West. In the little Freshwater 
University of Oklahoma Hills, with its preparatory department 
attached, he had passed in greatest glory his Freshman year. As 
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a boy he had grown and matured in mind faster than any of his 
Western cotemporaries. He had thus become more than their 
equal, and was looked upon as the leading light of the Uni- 
versity, was the prime mover of all literary and debating clubs 
and societies, the managing editor of the monthly paper, in short 
the intellectual nerve and prodigy of the institution. He had 
come East with his eyes blinded in a mist of glory. Surprised 
at first when his arrival had not caused the expected stir, he was 
simply enraged when he found that even the University of 
Oklahoma Hill’s foot-ball team had never been heard of. He 
regarded the big Eastern University as exceedingly snobbish and 
blasé. Men seemed to him to be more or less cynical in their 
ways of looking at life, and the writers of essays for the Uni- 
versity monthlies were not heralded abroad, as in the West, for 
infant prodidges and future promises of Carlyles and Emersons. 

With his fresh naive conceit he attributed this state of affairs 
to the men themselves, and he hoped, that when he had really 
gotten to work and had become known, matters would Le differ- 
ent. And so he smiled to himself as he thought how he would 
usher in this new benign era, 

Carefully, very carefully, had he prepared an essay for the 
Sophomore prize. He had been told by one of his lat» pro- 
fessors, who was himself a rising literary man, and wrote word 
etchings for numerous brief-storied magazines, that he had a 
true touch of Carlylese style, and with this new adaptation at its 
best Tompkins had already assured himself of success, 
Imagine his surprise and rage when the name announced was 
not his. He at first attributed this to his being a stranger, for 
the echos of his late triumphs and the plaudits of the audience 
when, in the June betore, he had retired from the stage of his 
Prize Oration, was still in his ears. 

But, once more failure awaited him. Poor Tompkins’ eyes 
had commenced to open. Ah! The horror that perhaps he was 
but mediocre after all! His idols had been firm and their first 
tottering went hard with him. Again failure followed failure. 
He had found himself gradually sinking—not buoyed up by the 
praises of others ; his own estimation of himself was at last giv- 
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ing away ; and yet, all at once, the dear old dreams could not 
be relinquished forever. He had tasted writing and it was like 
blood to the cub of a lion. The horror of being forgotten and 
of oblivion had worn deep into his nature, and so, up in his little 
room, once more he was trying verses, in the vain hope that at 
last he might succeed. 

But his efforts were of no avail, and carefully picking up the 
papers which, in his rage and anger, he had scattered over the 
floor, he slowly tore them up and, with a curse, flung them in 
the fire. The moonlight was streaming into the room, hardly 
deadened in its brillianey by the dim light of his lamp. James 
Tompkins walked to his window and gazed down in sadness 
upon the moving shadows of the trees in the campus. The old 
College Belfry was softened in the light, and the stifled voices 
of the night seemed far below. He rested his arm upon the 
window-sill and stood and dreamed. His spirit had grown 
quiet and subdued. He thought again of his burned and torn 
verses and then looked into the flooding moonlight—* Surely,” 
he murmured, “ I’ve some of the poet spirit in me, at least, and 


even if I can’t write, thank God,” he cried, “ I can enjoy !” 
Theodore F. Humphrey. 


AT NIGHT. 


HERE'S a jeweled cross in the southern sky, 
And a jeweled cross on the turning tide ; 
A light breeze falls o’er the land to die 
’Mid the shadows deep by the water side; 
And it scatters the jewels far and wide 
From the cross on the stream, as it hurries by. 


And now as the moon’s first light is felt, 

The shivering shadows quickly shrink 
To meet on the western sky, and melt. 

And I see from my boat by the river’s brink 
In the stream beneath me slowly sink 


The three bright stars in Orion’s belt. 
Frank McDonaid. 





Diary or A DUEL. 


DIARY OF A DUEL. 


EC. 10. The happiest day of my life, yet life itself was 
never more uncertain. Called on Eleanor Gladwin and— 

she made the day what it was—the happiest. Left her at 
eleven o’clock and strolled into “The Austerlitz” for a little 
supper before going home. Took the same little table near the 
window with the palms, and fell into a blissful trance of some 
kind, for I was awakened by somebody striking against my 
foot and falling heavily on the floor. Jumped up and saw a 
well-dressed Frenchman playing tag with a silk hat. He 
happened to stumble over my foot, which had, unknown to me, 
wandered out into the aisle. Apologized profusely but evidently 
something was against me, for he doubted the sincerity of my 
excuses and thought I had done it intentionally. He glared at 
me without a word, drew acard from his upper vest-pocket, 


and handed it to me. Was not particularly anxious to know 
his name but on looking at the card saw that he was M. Emile 
D’Aubrey Braugeon, of 328 Wellington street. Emile had 
made life what it was-—uncertain. 


Dec. 11. Rather a novel sensation for one like myself—the 
prospect of a duel, at the same time engaged to the sweetest girl 
on earth. I always considered my life rather prosaic, but it 
seems to have suddenly blossomed out into a most poetic one. 
Never was much on the etiquette of a duel, so sent around for 
Tom Merwin and Fred Austin. They arrived at the room 
shortly after lunch, and we talked it over. I never intended to 
get into any such thing as this, and would have laid quietly 
away on the shelf but for the fact that I had given Emile a card 
of mine in return for his. Messengers from his seconds, kindly 
offering me choice of weapons, appeared on the scene, and he 
also seemed terribly hurried to settle details for this highly 
entertaining but rather unwelcome episode. He looks as if he 
meant business, and I never was more in earnest myself—to get 
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out of it. Made several suggestions in the way of pillows, 
toothpicks or putty blowers, at various paces, for weapons, 
which, unfortunately, didn’t improve matters with the messen- 
gers, who are French, and his nibs’ seconds. They seemed to 
feel insulted. Was not anxious to know their names or go into 
the dueling business, so satisfied their curiosity and errand by 
naming pistols at twenty paces. Seeing that I was fairly 
launched, I made an appointment for six o’clock Wednesday 
morning. They seemed much satisfied and said I was a man of 
honour. I thanked them out of the door and then wondered 
how I could get out of the business. 


Dec. 12. I had often thought that if anything like this ever 
occurred to me that it could easily be turned off into a good 
joke. I am beginning to think differently. Kept awake almost 
all night thinking of some plau to turn the affair into one of 
those “ jokes.” 

Have fivally found a loop-hole for escape. Shall insist on 
only one revolver being loaded, the contestants not to know 
who holds the loaded one—with the exception of myself. Wrote 
Tom the scheme, and told him to scratch a mark on either side 
of the butt of the loaded one. Of course I shall not shoot to 
kill or even wound. I couldn’t do either anyhow. My hopes 
that M. Brangeon would not accede to the plan, in order that I 
might cast him aside as a coward not worthy of fighting, were 
not realized. Tom tells me his Frenchness thought the idea a 
good one, as it was novel. However, the scratch was to be on 
the butt of the deadly weapon, and I could yet get safely out of 
it. Called on Eleanor again to-night, but said nothing to the 
little girl about this affair. Did not stop at “The Austerlitz” 
on the way home. Found Fred and Tom in my room on my 
return, but I didn’t feel like doing much more than telling them 
how my affairs stood, so that they could settle things in case 
there should be any slip and I could not settle them myself. 
Retired at ten o’clock. 

Dec. 13.—Slept like a brick last night. Never realized before 
what a scratch on the butt of a revolver could do for a man’s 
confidence. Tom woke me up at four-thirty, and after dressing 
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and a light breakfast took a cab for “the Grove,” the place of 
meeting. Emile D’ Aubrey Braugeon was at the scratch and 
bowed most politely, at the same time complimenting me on my 
originality in duel affairs. Felt extremely flattered, but did not 
tell him that I’d like to drop pistols and get his head in chancery 
and break it. After a little preliminary talk the seconds called us 
together to choose our weapons. They were lying in the velveteen 
box, and I plainly saw the scratch that I was anxiously looking 
for. It took a big burden off my mind and heart, for I felt that 
perhaps I might not be able to find it. I was merrily walking 
up to lay violent hold on it, when his nibs’ seconds informed us 
that as the suggestion had been mine, it was therefore Emile 
D’ Aubrey Braugeon’s first choice of weapons. Sweet Lavender! 
I felt like falling through the sod-covered turf. What if he 
took the marked revolver? It was a desperate strait. I watched 
Mons. E. D’A. Braugeon walk toward the case. My heart 
stopped beating. He gazed intently at the odious instruments 
of death. My knees and limbs were shaking. Stretched out 
his hand and—took the marked revolver. I was going to cry, 
help! But I recovered myself in time. M. Braugeon had 
walked calmly away and placed himself in position. It seemed 
like a farce to do the same. I could just as well take a pencil I 
had in my pocket and shoot at him with it for all the harm it 
would do. All seemed impatient for me to get into my place. 
Slowly I picked up the pistol and got into position. Great Scott! 
what a place I was in. The second commenced to count, one— 
two— “Hold on!” came from me. I had thought of another 
loophole. I said I had something to say to Mr. Braugeon before 
I killed him, so, drawing him aside, I said, “ M’sieur, one of us 
is in the right the other in the wrong. N’est ce pas? Well, one 
of us has a loaded revolver the other has not. Now, instead of 
shooting and making a muss, let us open the revolvers and see 
who is in the right!” Before he could say no I had taken his 
revolver from his hand and both were opened in a second. 
“ Well, well, Mons. Emile,” I cried, “ I congratulate you. You 
were in the right, sir. Come down and have a dinner with me, 


you and your seconds, at the Austerlitz, at eight o’clock to-night.” 
Franklin B. Morse. 
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THE REVERIES OF AN UNDERGRADUATE. 


HE Philadelphian was just over, and I was seated in my 
easy chair before the fire, with my feet on the fender. 
After musing a few moments over the curiously-worded editor- 
ials and literary notes of the Princetonian, I picked up Edin- 
burgh, by Robert Louis Stevenson, under which was Andrew 
Lang’s Oxford, to get a glimpse of that great university and to 
learn something of its attractions. My orange and black book- 
mark told me I was at the fourth chapter. Let me see—yes: 

“The character of a place is often most perfectly expressed 
in its associations, An event strikes not and grows into a legend 
when it has happened amongst congenial surroundings.” 

I glanced over at the fire. The blue flame was flickering 
over the black coals. I wondered how many men had occupied 
my room—perhaps some far back in the thirties. How many 
had put their feet upon this same old stove? The same carpet, 
at least, belonged to an ’83 man. How many had room-mates, 
aud how many had preceded me in a solitary existence? Then 
I counted those names that I knew. Some were of worthy note. 
If I could get the names of all, I would carve them on the 
door—but the mantel would do better, or perhaps the bed-room 
door, Then— 

But just then the sharp, keen shout of the college cheer rang 
out below the window, as a gathering of friends greeted a return- 
ing prodigal. What a thrill that old cheer gives to one—“ that 
best of college cheers’—* Rah! Rah! Rah! Tiger! Siss! 
Boom! Ah! Princeton!” How often the slow, measured in- 
tonation of the seventies and eighties—“ the alumni cheer”— 
and the short, inspiring shout of to-day have been defiantly 
yelled in the vicinity of Nassau Hall, or the neighborhood of 
Berkeley Oval, or Manhattan, one can scarcely contemplate. 

But it is not only the “ best of college cheers,” it is of historic 
significance, suggested by and the embodiment of the meaning 
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of the old cannon. ‘The hiss of the lighted fuse, the deafening 
report and reaction the Siss! Boom! Ah! at present comprise; 
so that our revered relic, though itself silent, still speaks by 
proxy, and continues to stimulate its defenders and iustill terror 
into the opposing ranks. 

In the Revolution, however, the opposing ranks were the an- 
cestors of its more immediate champions. But Colonial grit was 
bound to win, and the British abandoned it on the battlefield of 
Princeton (one of “The Seven Wonders of Princeton,” accord- 
ing to the designer of the Murray Hall map of Japan), and it 
is still here, mouth downward, firmly imbedded in cement in the 
centre of “the old quadrangle.” 

In connection with the surrounding circle of stones, it has 
been aptly termed “the hub of the college world”—a hub 
which, by the way, has been recently turned into a ‘ hot box.” 
Around it the Seniors sing their last songs together, and smoke 
and break their farewell pipes. For decades past it has been 
the scene of the annual midnight “ rushes,” now so happily 


abolished, and that, also, of the not infrequent nocturnal gather- 
ings of hilarious alumni or Bacchanalian undergraduates, when 
the convivial proclivities too often lead to a repetition of that 
delightful experience of the Pickwick Club when they “ were 
heard to sing, with great feeling and emphasis, the beautiful and 
pathetic national air of 


“We won’t go home ’till morning, 
We won't go home ’till morning, 
We won't go home ’till morning, 

’Till daylight doth appear.” 


But its smaller sister, “the college pet,” is also a relic of the 
battle. What tales it could tell! It could reveal the so-called 
secrets of each Hall, or tell the names of the “ fraternal ” Sopho- 
mores that hail snowy onslaughts against the unfortunate Fresh- 
men in their endeavors to “go to Hall” on wintry afternoons. 
It has shuddered at those strange, awful howls which issue 
therefrom at initiations, giving anything but a pleasant intima- 
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tion as to the reception of the neophytes or, possibly, has caught 
an inkling of applause at some rehearsal for the Lynde Debate 
or Junior Oratorical Contest, or the peculiar manifestations of 
disapproval at an unpopular measure in a special session. The 
new marble Halls, patterned after the Greek temples, the only 
buildings of their kind in America, whose six pillars apiece are 
at present the largest single pieces of marble ever quarried, are 
in the full swing of history. It has beheld the rites of each 
dedication, it knows the “ mysteries” and will certainly, with 
interest, watch their progress. But it never tells and always 
reposes in silent mysteriousness, the confidant of each. 

Mr. George Wallace,’91, thinks the sounds which emanate 
from these Halls and thence echo and re-echo throughout the 
campus, resemble the rumblings of the ninepins of Hendrick 
Hudson and his followers. But I would not press this point too 
strongly. It is to be hoped, at least, that the similarity does 
not extend to the appearance of the clientéle. But how could it, 
when Whig brings to mind such a man as James Madison, and 
Clio such men as Oliver Ellsworth and William Patterson ? 

We have not kept our cannons without struggles, however, 
and in the contest with Rutgers over the possession of the smaller 
one Dr. McCosh was moved to liken even unto the Trojan war, 

And the colours, too, are of historic association. The striking 
orange of the tiger, tiger lily and chrysanthemum is in 
reminiscence of William of Orange. “Our tolerabiles ineptie 
are significant.” And it has been said even that “ we write his- 
tory on our blazers.” 

But have you ever been drawn to the fascinating appearance 
of “the old quadrangle” on a winter night? The light from 
the lamps at the four corners sheds its flickering rays fantastically 
through the falling flakes as the wind wildly and bewilderingly 
blows them to and fro; the big elms make dark, gaunt, crooked, 
mottled shadows on the white snow; the ghost-like pillars of 
Whig and Clio let great, uncanny sable-bands fall on the pale 
walls, forming a peculiarly wierd grotesqueness which at once 
charms the miud of the captivated beholder, while the dazzling 
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windows of East and West peer out into the darkness like huge 
eyes, and the distant lights of Brown strangely recall the glow 
of the coke ovens we see in far-off obscurity when rushing and 
speeding through the Alleghenies. Ah, as Matthew Arnold 
sang of Oxford— 


“ That sweet city with her dreaming spires, 
She needs not June for beauty’s heightening, 
Lovely all times she lies,—lovely to-night!” 


When one thinks of the sway of “the old quadrangle” on 
this country’s history, how the influence of Princeton men has 
been so national and far-reaching, how each graduate is in him- 
self a little centre of reflected stimulus, one can but— 

The book slipped from my hands and fell to the floor. As I 
picked it up and started to turn the leaves, with the 


Let me see; let me see; is not the leaf turned down where I left 
reading?” 


of Brutus on my tongue, the glance of the eye fell on these 
words : 


“For every place isa centre to the earth whence highways radiate 
or ships set sail for foreign ports; the limit of a parish is not more im- 
aginary than the frontier of an empire; and as a man sitting at home in 
his cabinet and swiftly writing books, so a city sends abroad an influence 
and a portrait of herself.” 


I glanced at the page. Why, this was the one hundred and 
eighty-first and mine the fifty-ninth. 
But the fire must be replenished. 


Paul Griswold Huston. 
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FRANCE, RUSSIA AND THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE. 
AN ORATION. 


N THE present position of European politics a strange spec- 

tacle is presented to the civilized world. Diplomacy makes 
curious friendships, but assuredly it has never made a more 
unnatural coalition than in the present strange alliance of 
France and Russia. Men are yet living in Russia who have 
felt the terror of the name of Napoleon Bonaparte, and who 
have themselves seen the flames of Moscow red in the winter 
sky; in France, desolate homes still mourn the Crimea, and the 
bones of six hundred thousand Frenchmen whiten the Russian 
plain. To-day a Russian fleet is welcomed at Toulon; Paris 
receives a Russian prince with hysterical joy; holiday is pro- 
claimed ; the nation puts on its best attire; and forgetting the 
lessons of history, forgetting the inborn and persistent hostility 
of a hundred years, forgetting that their natures are as alien to 
one another as are night and day, France and Russia fly to a 
fast embrace, and the past dies forever in the kiss of peace. 

Such is the alliance that now seeks to control the destiny of 
Europe—an alliance without a single common principle—an 
alliance without so much as the foundation of a common race or 
even a common religion—an alliance dictated by nothing save 
motives of present military expediency, and which, so soon as 
there arises a clash of interests, will lose all that now holds it 
together, and, deprived of all moral support, will fall as falls 
the house of cards at the breath of the child that built it. 

For as far as the East is from the West, as far as the bond is 
from the free, as far as the eternal Aye is from the everlasting 
No, so far are the thoughts and ideals and aspirations of Russia 
from the thoughts and ideals and aspirations of France. For 
France is the land of the future, the land of strong hope and 
high endeavour, the land that more than any other in Europe is 
led by an idea. Time after time, when cruel and selfish wars 
have seemed to undo all that men had done, when an ignorant 
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and corrupt commune has flouted liberty in the market-place 
and made democracy a reproach, when men’s hearts have grown 
weary with waiting, and liberty and universal peace have seemed 
the baseless fabric of a vision, so often has France still led the 
wavering fight and to the faint-hearted cried, “ Press on.” When 
Europe was sunk in the corruption of the eighteenth century, it 
was in France that men saw the first faint glimmer of the dawn. 
It was from France that the mad Rousseau shouted his defiance 
at the powers that had arrogated to themselves the functions of 
God. It was to France that America turned her eyes when she 
was struggling for a principle mightier than kings, and from 
France the answer came swift and sure. To-day it is France 
that is teaching Europe that democracy can live; and when 
patriot and reformer are ready to fall by the way, it is by France 
that their wearied hearts are cheered and France that leads 
them on like the oriflamme of war. France is the nation of 
ideals, 

And now in an evil moment she is joined for good or ill with 
the nation that stands before Europe as the very antithesis of all 
the ideals and all the aspirations that have made France a power 
for good. France and Russia! What a meeting! After a 
hundred glorious years of fighting for the right, at the close of 
the century France yields to her tempter and enters a bond of 
shame. 

Alexander Romanoff, Czar of all the Russias, thy name is a 
terror to thy people, and thy empire a reproach to the civilized 
world. Like the Giant Despair, whose castle lay hard upon the 
highway, so thy domain stretches forth into the heart of Europe 
like a mighty arm. The other nations of Europe do recognize 
themselves as subject to the moral law. They dare not openly 
violate it, and in the exercise of their unquestioned and self- 
determined sovereignty they must justify their actions to a 
Christian world. For as there is a conscience in every individ- 
ual, and a conscience in every nation, so is there a universal 
conscience of the Christian world. And this world-conscience 
Russia ignores, and Russia alone. What other Christian nation 
would have dared, in this century, to offer such an affront to 
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common humanity as Russia has offered in her heartless expul- 
sion of the Jews? What other Christian nation would have 
dared, without trial, without counsel, without jury, without 
opportunity of defense, to condemn hundreds of her subjects to 
imprisonment and death? What other Christian nation would 
have dared to outrage the moral sense of mankind as Russia 
has outraged it by the cruel and inhuman punishment, for 
political offences, of the fearful doom of perpetual exile in the 
abandoned and desolate wastes of Siberia? Like a pestilence 
her influence is spread upon the earth. It incites a young and 
foolish emperor in Germany to clutch at a power beyond his 
grasp. [t infuses a semblance of life into the tottering, decrepit 
monarchy of Spain. By its very reaction it forces its exiled 
subjects to sow the seeds of anarchy ini every ca; ital in Europe ; 
and, gathering strength by its long repression, the hateful influ- 
ence of nihilism crosses the free waters of the ocean; it has 
found a home in America, and spoke at Chicago in the murders 
of Haymarket Square. But the universal conscience, the con- 
science of the nations, slumbers not uor sleeps. Though a 
thousand years of war crush it to the earth, its voice is ever 
heard demanding justice between man and man and the emanci- 
pation of the human soul. It spoke at Marathon, and the hosts 
of Persia were hurled back upon the sea; it steeled the arm of 
Constantine, and paganism fell before it; impelled by its resist- 
less law, Martin Luther defied the power of the Church, and 
again the human soul was free; it nerved the slumbering 
Englishmen, and the Stuart dynasty fell from its throne; to the 
blind and bigoted George III it cried “ Thou shalt not!” and 
when its cry was left unheeded it sped quick through the veins 
and fibres of the American colonies, and a mighty nation 
appeared upon the earth. To-day it bids monarch and people 
pause and listen to its command, and rend the fetters that cramp 
and bind the soul of man, until the injustice of society and the 
oppression of the weak shall forever pass away, and the uations 
are led by Justice, Love and Truth. This is its command; this 
the nations hear, and this they would fain obey, but far in the 
East they behold a power whose rulers acknowledge not the law 
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of God or man, and Europe, beholding this, dares not follow 
out her destiny nor fulfill her mission. The nations are advanc- 
ing, but Russia blocks the way. 

Yet this is the nation with which France is now joined heart 
and hand. She is joined for peace and joined for war, and for 
war it must be. Shut our eyes as we will to the horrid phan- 
tom of a European war, it rises ever before us and will not 
down. Let us not deceive ourselves with the alluring vision of 
perpetual peace. As Bismarck cried in the Reichstag, “ No 
generation has ever lived in Germany that has not been obliged 
to draw the sword against France.” The statue of the lost 
Alsace is still draped in black, nor can all the honeyed words of 
peace wipe out the memory of Sedan. And when the conflict 
comes, as come it must and will, rejoicing in the strength of her 
new-found ally, France will be found prepared. 

The success of France might bring with it no menace to the 
future of Europe, nor interfere with the progress of the world, 
But for Russia—Russia the despotism—Russia the moral octo- 
pus among the nations—for Russia to triumph now in a general 
European war would be the worst calamity to Europe, and the 
fearfulest setback to civilization, since the invasion of the Mo- 
guls, when 


“Timur built his ghastly tower of eighty thousand human skuils.” 


Russia threatens the future of Europe ; what champion comes 
forth to guard the right? The defender of Europe is at hand, 
and as France and Russia look out upon the field they are con- 
fronted by a power that threatens to keep them far apart, and 
between them and the alluring vision they have created rise the 
frowning guns of the Triple Alliance. 

By their strategic position, Germany, Austria and Italy will 
offer an effective check which all the powers of France and 
Russia will find it hard to overcome. Where shall "ussia 
break in upon her foe? How shall France effect an entrance, 
and how shall they join hands across the hostile territories that 
lie between? Let France advance upon Germany’s western 
frontier, and two million Prussians will rise in a night to guard 
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the Rhine. Let her seek to pass the rugged barrier of the 
Alps, and Germany and Italy, joined in comimon cause, will 
present an unbroken front from the glistening peaks of the 
Hautes-Alpes to the waters of the Mediterranean Sea. She 
calls to Russia, and Russia cannot come. Disunited they must 
attack their common foe. From the frozen waters of the White 
Sea down for a thousand miles through the breastworks that 
guard the German and Austrian frontier, even to the shores of 
Greece, stretches a gleaming line of battlements ready to repel 
the forces of the Czar. Let them invoke in their behalf the 
kindly sea, and the navies of three nations will guard the straits 
of Sicily. The Triple Alliance is the strength of Europe. 

And so, in the workings of a mighty Providence, when a 
semi-barbarous despotism blocks the progress of Europe and 
threatens the future of the world, when, in an evil moment, a 
nation that for a century has been fighting the battle of liberty, 
equality and fraternity, is seduced and joins with Ahriman, in 
that moment a champion is raised up in freedom’s cause. For 
when the military power of Russia is shattered, as shattered 
it must be when she meets the Triple Alliance, then will there 
come to Russia, and from Russia swift to the rest of Europe, 
some measure of that freedom for which her little baud of 
patriots has toiled so long. The despotism of Russia rests on 
military force, and on nothing else, and when that is broken the 
dawn of liberty is nigh. 

The nations of the Triple Alliance, which are thus to prove 
the harbingers of freedom, may be all unconscious of the work 
which they shall do. Thus it has ever been, The Greek that 
fought at Marathon was fighting for his home, and his vision 
could not pierce the long procession of the centuries that should 
rise to bless his name. The wild German that fought the 
Roman legions was fighting for his native forest ; he litle knew 
that on that bloody day he was striking a blow for a civilization 
which he should never see, and of which he had never dreamed. 
Such are the instruments which God raises up to work his will. 
And now, little love may Germany have for freedom ; little 
may Austria care for democracy’s triumpli ; small concern may 
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it be to Italy whether the human soul be bound or free. But 
they are moved by a Power mightier than they, and are acting 
out a sublime drama of which they know not the beginning nor 
the end, and the rhythm of whose ascending scale they cannot 
hear. 

“Tt is the will of God!” Thus cried the Crusaders when, 
with a fierce impulse, they swept over Europe and rushed to 
fight for the holy sepulchre, Fruitless, fruitless their fatuous 
attempt. They never won the promised land, and Europe lay 
stricken and bleeding beneath the fierce tumult of war, and 
pestilence and famine followed close in its train. Wearied and 
disheartened, Europe slowly recovered from the fearful shock, 
and then to have called the Crusades the will of God must have 
sounded as blasphemy in her ears. But the hand of God was 
there, and now, in the calm perspective of the centuries, we 
behold in the Crusades the bond that knit Europe together fast 
and firm, and across the blackened battle-fields, across the 
misery of war and the horrid work of pestilence and death, we 
reverently cry, “ It was the will of God!” 

Let us, then, not turn away from the fearful prospect of the 
inevitable European war. Hideous it will be in the act, fright- 
ful and devastating beyond compare. Bitter, bitter will 
Europe’s salvation be. But beyond the horror that it needs 
must bring, beyond the ruin and the desolation, beyond the 
fertile fields laid bare, beyond the burning cities and the stricken 
homes, rises the vision of liberty and peace. We shall behold 
the crash of mighty systems rushing to their fall, “eternal pro- 
cess moving on,” and then, then beyond the battle and the waste 
of war— 

“from the ashes 
Of the old feudal and decrepit carcase, 


Civilization, on her luminous wings, 
Soars pheenix-like to Jove.” 


It is the will of God. 
M’ Cready Sykes. 
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IN PRAISE OF LOVE. 


Where’er he went, on brave deed bent, 
By drear and lonely journey, 

Or when perchance, with couched lance 
He strove in gallant tourney, 

In ease, in toil, ’mid friends, ’mid foes, 

That one sweet face before him rose. 

Though now keen words, and not bright swords, 
Enthrone the Right victorious, 

Yet still they fight, with subtlest might, 
Their names are still most glorious, 

Who strive and toil, and do, and dare, 


Each for some lady sweet and fair. 
Edward J. Russell. 


A PULLMAN TRAGEDY. 


BOUT one hundred and fifty miles out of Denver, the 
westward traveler on the “ Denver Express,” if he be an 
early riser, will notice a station called Dead-Man’s Crossing. 
It is scarcely worthy the name of a station, for no sign of habi- 
tation distinguishes it from the surrounding monotony of level 
prairie. The cause of the halt is explained, however, when 
you observe a transverse railroad intersecting yours, and recall 
that all trains are required by law to come to a stop at such 
intersections. How the place acquired its ghastly name is often 
matter of wonder to the traveler unacquainted with the locality ; 
this curiosity is invariably relieved by the loquacious porter or 
more loquacious drummer. It is simply the tale of the finding 
of the bleached bones of an unknown man, supposed to have 
been a wayfaring peddler, who had fallen a prey to a gang of 
highwaymen that in former years had infested the region, 
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making life a thing of extreme uncertainty to him who dared 
venture unattended within the territory over which they were 
wont to commit their depredations. When the railroads 
advanced into the locality and formed an intersection at this 
particular point, with that keen faculty of comparison often so 
highly developed in the denizen of the western plains, the 
place had been dubbed by the inhabitants “ Dead-Man’s 
Crossing.” 

Such was Harold Augustus Van Clifton’s destination. It 
was a hot day in the middle of August. All day long they 
had rolled on and on over an endless waste of sagebrush and 
buffalo grass, and as evening approached a heavy rain began 
falling, which almost hissed into the great fissures in the soil 
parched by long-continued drought. Comfortable it was to sit 
inside the cosy Pullman and listen to the driving rain beating 
upon the roof and splashing against the window; not so com- 
fortable to Harold Van Clifton, the reflection that the early 
morning would find him at his destination, with never a roof to 
cover his head, should his relatives fail to meet him—or, to be 
precise, his relative—for Uncle Hadley had written that Cousin 
Clara would drive to the crossing and expect him on that very 
train. Re-assured by this he determined to retire. ‘The occu- 
pant of the upper berth was an extremely large man with an 
effeminate air, a double chin and a peevish tone of voice, 
together with » hirsute wealth of extremely reddish hue. 

He complained of the hot weather of the day, and was 
equally dissatisfied when the cooling rain began falling in the 
evening. He sat for a long time gazing at the water as it 
drained down the window pane, shuddering with apprehension 
lest the dampness should steal through, and chill his plenteous 
person. At the story of the waylaid peddler he winced visibly, 
and was greatly relieved when he learned that they should pass 
“ Dead-Man’s Crossing” while he was yet asleep. With diffi- 
culty he squeezed his huge form into the limited space allotted 
him, and long ere Van Clifton closed his eyes, was giving 
abundant vocal evidence of peaceful slumber. 

“Yessah, yessah, Cap’n, I’ll see dat you is waked early in de 
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mawnin’, shuah,” was the porter’s response to Harold's instruc- 
tions to call him in time to get off at “ Dead-Man’s Crossing.” 

“And if I don’t wake readily,” said Harold, “ don’t let up on 
me. I am naturally a very heavy sleeper, and it is frequently 
necessary to pull me clear out of bed before awake. At home, 
nothing short of a derrick will get me up. Soif I don’t get 
out of my berth the moment you call me, don’t hesitate to haul 
me out bodily and put me off the train. Get me off at all 
hazard. I must be left at Dead-Man’s Crossing. Hear?”— 
and he further emphasized these instructions in a liberal 
pecuniary manner. 

“ Now, looky’ heah, Cap’n, yo’ is goin’ to stop at Dead- 
Man’s Crossing, shuah as dis heah train gets dah,” and his big 
eyes rolled with a gleam of satisfaction as he looked at the de- 
nomination of the coin. Yessah, Cap’n, if I hes to frow yoo 
off wif yoah night-cap on.” 

Re-assured by the extreme earnestness of his words and man- 
ner, Harold Augustus Van Clifton dismissed the whole subject 
from his mind and turned in. The rain had now ceased, and 
he began to look forward to meeting his fair cousin with no lit- 
tle pleasure. In that sweet half-consciousness that comes with 
approaching sleep, he fell to speculating on the probable charms 
of Cousin Clara. He had not seen her since childhvod, yet he 
felt quite sure that she would prove interesting, for she was of 
the family stock, and no one, to Harold Augustus Van Clifton’s 
mind, who could boast that stock could be otherwise than iter- 
esting. And Cousin Clara was critical, they said, and even 
hypercritical with respect to personal appearance. This was a 
pleasant reflection to Harold Augustus Van Clifton, for on this 
point he felt certain of his cousin’s approval. Next to his mem- 
bership in the grand family of Van Clifton, Harold Augustus 
prided himself above all else on his personal appearance—and it 
was sometimes a question in his mind which point had the pre- 
cedence. And he wasa fine looking fellow. It was no little 
flattery to his personal vanity that all the little and big fops at 
the club modeled their styles after his as after a fashion plate. 
And now, as he wes nearing his fair cousin, on whom he 
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especially desired to make a good impression, it was but natural 
that he should recount all his charms and search again fora 
defect. Yes, he reflected, there was one. Of late years he had 
shown a slight tendency to an increase of adipose tissue; but 
discreet dieting had kept his flesh down, and—well, he hoped 
Cousin Clara would not notice it—it really was but slight—for 
of all men, a fat man was the abomination of the critical Clara. 

What a pleasant land is the land of dreams! Harold Augus- 
tus VanClifton must have wandered far within its borders, for 
when he returned old Sol had finished half his morning’s work, 
and was well on his way to the zenith ; and this fact was brought 
forcibly to Harold’s mind when he opened his eyes and caught a 
bright ray full in the face as it streamed through by the cur- 
tain’s edge. He looks about him. Yes, he is still on the train. 
Alas! and alack! Dead-Man’s Crossing must have been long 
since left behind. Wild with rage, he rang for the porter, and 
a dark figure appeared at the opening of the curtains in answer 
to his call. 

“ Hold on dah, Cap’n; what’s de mattah ?” 

Harold Augustus Van Clifton looked at him silently, and his 
hair began to rise. The figure was probably of the genus homo, 
though its countenance would scarce be prima facie evidence of 
the statement. His big eyes were swollen almost shut. His 
nose was flattened to a shadow, and his mouth was enlarged to 
such length as to give it the appearance of a perpetual, sad, sad 
smile. His elegant blue uniform was no longer a thing of 
beauty. Pockets dog-eared ; dirt, grime and blood everywhere 
over his whole disheveled person. 

Harold had plenty of time to note these details ere he recov- 
ered himself from his fright. Then remembering his disap- 
pointment, he demanded the whereabouts of the porter. 

“Come now, Cap’n, don’t take on so. What’s de mattah? 
Shall I send foah de doctor ?” 

“Doctor? Doctor? I'll doctor you, if you don’t send me 
that porter, and that quicker than—”’ 

“Wh’—? Look heah, Cap’n, I’se de portah, shuah I is.” 
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“You the porter, you scoundrel! Then why didn’t you obey 
my instructions, and call me for Dead-Man’s Crossing ?” 

The porter stared dumbfounded. His knees smote together. 
His voice shook as he said : 

“Come now, Cap'n, yoo is jokin’, shuah yoo is. I done put 
yoo—” 

“Joking? I’ll show you,” and Harold made a sudden move- 
ment which caused the porter to retire swiftly from his vicinity. 

* Say, Cap’n,” he said, returning cautiously, “ what’s de num- 
bah of yoah berth ?” 

“Why, four, of course, you driveling idiot. Didn’t I tell 
you to call number four for Dead-Man’s Crossing ?” 

“Numbah foah? Yes, dat’s de numbah,” and he mechanically 
parted the curtains and peered into the upper berth. Then an 
expression of half intelligence seemed to come over his face as 
he continued, “Shuah dat’s de numbah, I jes’ knowed I put 
some pass’ngah off at dat Dead-Man’s Cross’n’. Now, Cap’n, 
yoo see it was jes’ dis way, dat fut fellah w’at was in the uppah 
berth— ” his face wore a rueful expression ; he rubbed his sore 
joints. He had put the wrong man off at Dead-Man’s Crossing. 

When this stupendous fact dawned on the excited mind of 
Harold Augustus VanClifton, the effect was anything but sooth- 
ing. First he stared at the porter steadily, blankly, for a full 
minute, then he shifted his gaze to the window; the swimming, 
swirling sweep of prairie said forty miles an hour. A sickly 
grin overspread his face, which immediately turned to one of 
fierceness, and he clutched the bed-clothes, ground his teeth, sat 
straight up and turned again to the porter with a look—but that 
individual had discreetly taken himself out of harms’ way. 

Left to himself, Harold fell to cogitating. Instead of his 
tall, stately figure stepping from the car with all the dignity of 
a VanClifton, and with elegant and easy courtesy overpowering 
the critical Clara in gallant, graceful, and withal affectionate 
greeting—instead of this pleasing spectacle, he pictured that fat, 
fussy, old creature, thrown from the platform like a tramp from 
the bumpers, right before the eyes of the astonished Clara. If 
she were a VanClifton, she would wait for no explanations, but 
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fortwith turn her back upon her suppositious cousin in supreme 
contempt and sweep away over the prairie for home. 

Harold Augustus Clifton resolved to return to Dead-Man’s 
Crossing with all speed and give the lie to this miserable counter- 
feit of his proud person. But he didn’t. A half hour later, as 
he stepped into the Denver depot and inquired for a return train, 
an old college friend slapped him on the back. Nothing short 
of a weeks’ visit would satisfy him, so Harold sent explanatory 
telegrams to father and cousin—to the latter that “Owing to 
misconduct of porter” he had been “ unable to present himself,” 
but had “come on to Denver” and “ would return shortly,” ete. 
—and graciously accepted the invitation. The next day came a 
telegram from father to return home at once, which he did, leay- 
ing Cousin Clara in astate of constant fear less her fat kinsman, 
whom she had so unceremoniouly refused to recognize at Dead- 
Man’s Crossing, should keep his promise. 

Edwin M. Norris. 


A NEW YEAR’S RECONCILIATION. 


HE congregation at Potter’s Corners, over which the Rev. 

Josiah Teechum presided, was not a large one, still less was 
it energetic, and often could his people be seen refreshing their 
tired natures during the long sermons, lulled to sleep by the 
worthy dominie’s droning voice. Early in the sermon those thus 
disposed could be easily recognized, for they would be the last 
to raise their heads after the prayer, and stood up for the hymn 
before the sermon without any book. Apparently almost half 
the congregration were preparing for their weekly nap one Sun- 
day in January when the Rev. Josiah opened his sermon and 
gave out his text. One after another his audience settled down 
in their seats, and, with heads bent back, prepared to derive 
bodily, if not spiritual, comfort from the discourse. But fate 
had ordered it otherwise. Having settled his MS., after two 
or three preliminary hems and haws, the Rev. Teechum com- 
menced, “ My friends, you will find the text of my sermon in 
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two verses. The first from the Book of Proverbs, chapter 
twenty-two, verse ten, ‘Cast out the scorner and contention 
shall go out ; yea, strife and reproach shall cease ;’ and the sec- 
ond from Romans, chapter thirteen, verse thirteen, ‘Let us walk 
honestly, * * * not in strife and envying.’” At the 
reading of the first verse every eye opened, and a slight 
movement of surprise could be noticed all over the church, but 
at the second the slumber-inclined roused themselves and 
sat up with a jerk, while every eye was turned to a certain pew, 
where two old men, ensconced at each end, sat bolt upright, stiff 
as ramrods, without moving a muscle, and only by nervous 
movements of the eyes betraying the fact that they were con- 
scious of the scrutiny of the congregation, and were, conse 
quently, the two most uncomfortable people in it. For long 
years a bitter feud had existed between the two old men. 
Although next-door neighbors and honoured members of the 
community, they were bitter enemies, and had been ever since 
the time when Andrew Wright, then a young man, had settled 
in Hopewell and wounded Mark Everet’s aristocratic sensibili- 
ties by opening a butcher-shop next door to his residence. But 
that was long ago. The butcher-shop had long since disap- 
peared, and Andrew Wright was now an honoured and respected 
resident. Mark Everet, however, still held to his ancient 
prejudice. 

But that was years ago. The butcher shop had long since 
passed into other hands, and “ Pete” was now received by all 
the best families in the town, Mark Everet, however, still held 
to his ancient prejudice, and always maintained that he never 
went by his neighbor’s house without smelling fresh meat, and 
the farther away such a man was from him the better he felt. 
On his side Wright paid no attention to such slanders, but made 
it his aim in life to worry Everet as much as possible, and to 
this end constantly brought suit against him on one pretext or 
another but generally on some such charge as “ tresspass by live 
stock ” or “ damage to fences by cattle.” During the last month 
Wright had been especially active, and scarcely a week went by 
that Everet did not receive a visit from the constable from the 
neighboring town citing him to appear and answer some fresh 
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charge. Only a few days before he had been ordered to pay 
$100 damages in order to reclaim one of his cows which Wright 
had captured and corraled. In his anger Everet had refused to 
pay the sum, and so Wright rejoiced in another cow. 

While we have been making this somewhat long digression, 
the sermon has been progressing. Never, in the memory of any 
of his hearers, had the Rev. Josiah preached such a sermon 
before. No one went to sleep during that service, and, con- 
sequently, it long remained a memorable one in the minds of his 
congregation. The minister had commenced by an enumeration 
of the different kinds of pride, and the eyes of all the congre- 
gation were fixed upon the old man whose sixty years had not 
served to teach him the lesson of humility. 

During ail this trying ordeal Everet never moved, but sat 
with the same stolid expression on his face, as if he did not 
even hear what the minister was saying. But meanwhile 
Wright’s face was a study. A slight smile quivered about his 
lips when any remark especially applicable to his enemy was 
made. But he was reckoning before his time, for now the Rev. 
Josiah turned his atteution to the second part of his sermon. 
He rebuked envy in no measured terms, and now Wright be- 
came the centre of observation for all eyes. 

It was Everet’s turn now; and when strife, the outgrowth 
of envy, was commented upon and reproved, not content with 
smiling only, he turned and looked his enemy square in the 
face. This was too much for Wright, and rising slowly he 
turned aud walked down the aisle and out the door. 

The minister was thunderstruck. So this was to be the re- 
sult of his special effort in sermonizing. Well, he would never 
try it again; that much was certain. 

Meanwhile Pete was walking home cursing his own folly. 
“T might just as well have stayed,” he muttered to himself, 
“ and not let that conceited donkey stare me out of countenance. 
Well, it can’t be helped now; but I’ll pay him off some of these 
days.” 

On reaching home, he began making his preparations for a 
trip to the city in order to make some needed purchases for the 
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farm. So he set to work to grease his best boots and get his 
new suit of clothes ready ; for a trip to the city wus an occasion 
which must be met with all the dignity possible. 

So then behold Mr. Andrew Wright, Esq., standing on the 
platform of the Potter’s Corners station at a very early hour 
next morning waiting for the New York train. He had almost 
forgotten about his anger of the day before, and it was only just 
as he was stepping aboard the train that it was recalled to him by 
the sight of a well-known though hated face. “So you’re go- 
ing to the city too, are you? you blue-nosed sabbatarian,” 
thought Pete. The term was one which he had heard some- 
where, and the whole expression sounded so destructive that, 
although he hadn’t the least idea of its meaning, he had adopted 
it and used it on occasions when he felt particularly vindictive, 
However, these unpleasant thoughts were again driven from his 
mind when he reached New York. It was his first trip to the 
city, and he was almost stupefied by the noise and bustle around 
him as he made his way slowly up the long walk which led 
from the train to the exit from the station. He was very careful 
to keep as near as possible in the centre of the platform, for the 
thought suggested by the large red signs, “ Danger!!! Keep 
off the tracks,” was not a pleasant one, especially if the throng 
about him should commence to push. 

As soon as he reached the end of the platform and stepped 
out into Forty-second street he stopped for a minute to collect 
himself and get his bearings. He knew that he had to take the 
elevated at Sixth avenue, but what the elevated was or where 
Sixth avenue mightjbe he had not the remotest idea. To settle 
the question he approached a man who was standing near him: 
“Would you please tell me where Sixth avenue is?” he asked 


cautiously, 
“Certainly,” answered the man, pointing along the street, 


“it’s the third avenue from here, where you can see the elevated 
zoad,” then noticing Wright’s appearance more closely he added, 
“Are you a stranger in the city?” 

Pete had heard of confideuce men, and the full horror of his 
position was at once borne in upon him. He was evidently in 
the hands of a sharper. 
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“Never mind,” thought he, “I’ll fool him yet; and that’s 
more than that squash Everet could do if he were in my place.” 
Then putting on an expression which was intended to be most 
forbidding he said, “ Young man, you are altogether mistaken, 
I’ve been to the city at least seven times; most likely I was 
here before you were born. I only asked you about the ele- 
vated road because I thought they might have moved it some 
since I was here.” Then he added, with a knowing smile, 
“And I’ve met sharpers before. Good day, sir.” With that 
he walked on. 

The other looked after him in surprise, and then whistled 
softly to himself, “The first time I was ever taken for a crook,” 
he said in amusement. 

Meanwhile Wright continued his way down town. After he 
was once on board the elevated, he had no further trouble, for 
the guard kept his eye on him and saw that he got safely off at 
Courtlandt street. As he stepped from the train and looked 
down towards the ferry his eye rested on the large sign of 
Henderson Brothers which stretched out over the sidewalk. 

Then he knew that his trials were over, for this was his desti- 
nation. He hurried down the steps and along the street and 
with his eyes fastened on the sign so that he should not lose 
sight of it. He scarcely noticed the crowd about him, 

He had walked perhaps half way to the store, when, happen- 
ing to look down for an instant, he stopped in amazement. 
There at his feet, crawling out from under a large dry.goods 
box, was an immense flat-headed adder. 

He had seen just such, only not quite so large, on his farm at 
home, and he knew how to deal with them. With a cry to the 
crowd about to keep out of danger, he jumped high in the air, 
and came down square with both heels right on the head of the 
snake. 

Pete looked down, expecting to see the snake writhing in its 
death-struggle at his feet. But no such sight met his eyes. 
The snake lay there, it is true, but in just the same position in 
which he had seen him when he jumped into the air; and in 
place of the blood and brains which should have been scattered 
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about, he saw only some shreds of torn paper and a few bits of 
broken tin. 

What he did see plainly, though, was a very irate little Ger- 
man jumping about in front of him and shaking one fist defi- 
antly in his face, while in the other he carried a box in which 
lay countless others of the same family as the defunct snake. 

“ Wot for you spoil mine snake?” he asked in a voice trem- 
bling with anger; “I haf you ’rested,” following this exclama- 
tion with a string of epithets not exactly complimentary to 
Wright. 

That individual looked at the angry little German in aston- 
ishment, and then a light seemed to break in upon him. He 
tried to explain, but the more he talked the angrier the peddler 
became; until a policeman, without waiting to hear the story, 
put his hand on Wright’s arm and led him away. Wright hung 
his head in despair. To be led through the streets of New 
York like the commonest criminal exceeded his blackest ideas of 
disgrace. But there was nothing for him to do but to obey; 
resistance was, of course, useless. However, even in his humili- 
ation, there was one comforting thought: he had no friends in 
the city to recognize him. But stop—there was Mark Everet 
in town that very day. What would he do if he should meet 
him in his present plight? His blood ran cold at the very 
thought. He would be in his power sure enough then. What 
wouldn’t his enemy give to meet Everet in such a position? He 
knew what good use he could make of such knowledge. 

Then a thought worthy of a Machiavelli came into his brain. 
When he was asked his name at the station-house he said, 
“ Mark R. Everet, Potter’s Corners, N. Y.” From the office he 
was taken down-stairs and thrust into a cell. The door clanged 
harshly behind him, and he was left to his own thoughts. 

His slumbers during the night were broken by horrible 
dreams of snakes and dragons. 

Next morning, pale and disheveled, he was brought into 
court and charged with disorderly conduct. 

The men among whom he found himself were such a degraded, 


besotted looking set that Wright really felt disgraced, more by 
3 
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being in such company than by the mere fact of being arrested, 
though that was bad enough. 

He was sitting with his head bowed in his hands thinking of 
all these things and wondering how he eould ever look his 
friends in the face again, when suddenly he was aroused by 
hearing the clerk call in stentorian tones, “Andrew Wright.” 

He stood up in amazement. “His name, how had they 
learned his name?” He was about to get up and answer, when 
happening to glance over at the other end of the room he saw 
an old man slowly rise and turn toward the judge. 

Wright’s eyes almost started from their sockets in astunish- 
ment, for as the man’s face was turned toward him he recognized 
the familiar features of Mark Everet. 

He heard as in a dream that Everet was charged, like himself, 
with disorderly conduct, saw him pay his fine, and walk to the 
end of the room and stand waiting. Then Wright’s cup of 
bitterness was full, for he knew that Mark had seen and recog- 
nized him, Oh, if he had not been such a fool as to give 
Everet’s name, what a hold he would have over him now. 
However, it was done and couldn’t be helped. His mortification 
was complete when the clerk called out again, “ Mark R. 
Everet.” 

As he rose Wright looked at Everet and saw first, a start of 
surprise at hearing his name, and then a smile of relief crossed 
his face. Wright turned and found his friend the “sharper” of 
the morning before seated on the judge’s bench. 

The Justice made no sign of recognition, but only looked at 
him with rather a quizzical expression as he heard the case and 
imposed the same fine upon him as upon the others. Then as 
Wright paid it and was turning away he added, “And the eighth 
time, Mr. Everet, you come to the city, I hope that we may meet 
under happier circumstances.” Wright bowed his head in mor- 
tification and walked out. 

At the door he found Everet waiting for him. For a 
moment neither of the old men spoke a word. Then Everet 
broke the painful silence. 

“Andrew,” he said, “ we’ve both made ’tarnal fools of our- 
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selves, and we’re both disgraced just the same if anyone ever 
hears of this. I think we’d better form one of these ’ere pro- 
tective leagues, and see that no one ever does. What d’ye 
think? ” 

Wright stood for a moment in silence. “I think so too,” he 
said at length. 
* * *” * « * * * 

Next day Wright might have been seen emerging from his yard 
leading an old red cow. He walked slowly down the road and 
disappeared through Mark Everet’s gateway. From that time 
on the constable paid no more visits to Everet, and the good 
people of Hopewell, as they see Mark and Andrew walking 
together down the main street, congratulate themselves that they 
have among them a minister who, by a single sermon, could 


reconcile the two bitterest enemies in town. 
Howard White. 


JUST HIS LUCK. 


In that part of the State of Vermont where the Green 
Mountains slope toward its southern boundary, and among those 
numerous hills and smaller mountains of Massachusetts which 
encircle many a valley dotted with farmhouses, one may catch 
passing glimpses here and there of tall red chimneys belching 
forth thick black smoke, and listen to the dull roar of 
machinery which breaks the mountain solitude. All through 
this part of New England scarce a river of any size but has its 
cotton or gingham mill, and in many places the once peaceful 
mountain brook is transformed into a turgid, swollen stream as 
it dashes headlong over a huge dam and turns the wheels of the 
mill by its side. Close to the mill, almost touching it some- 
times, the houses of the factory hands are clustered in little 
groups or built in long regular rows, each house the exact 
counterpart of its neighbor. With this as a nucleus, many a 
thriving town has grown up until the very cause of that town’s 
existence occupies but an out-of-the-way corner in it. In the 
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distance, beyond the town, long, rambling farm-houses appear 
amid waving fields of grain, and far away the mountains rise in 
one continuous chain, seeming to imprison the quiet valley in 


their embrace. 
In one of such valleys—no matter which—a little village had 


grown up. Like all the other towns, so was this one. The 
mill by the stream lifted up its blackened chimneys, and was 
surrounded by its clusters of workmen’s houses, just like its 
neighbor, five miles away. Those who took the trouble to visit 
the place found it almost reproduced a few miles further on. 
This particular town itself was thriving, to be sure, but seldom 
among the outlying farms was prosperity any too abundantly 
showered. In many places were the marks of an almost hope- 
less struggle for existence; yet in those same places the people 
seemed to have lost the ambition to be any better than they had 
always been, they or their fathers before them. 

One in particular—Davy Burtin by name—was among the 
most unfortunate. He was cne of those easy-going men whom 
people call “ shiftless ;” whose every mistake and whose every 
ill is unhesitatingly pronounced to be the inevitable result of 
this innate quality of “shiftlessness.” Davy’s appearance was 
not prepossessing. He was little and round and somewhat cor- 
pulent in shape, and as he waddled off on his short legs his back 
view in general suggested a love of personal comfort which must 
be purchased at any cost. He seldom ventured a remark of his 
own accord, but when he did, it was in a voice squeaky and 
cracked and inclined to be wheezy at times. When he roused 
himself from his habitual leathargy long enough to express his 
opinions vigorously, his voice raised itself to such a high pitch, 
and the words rolled off his tongue so utterly regardless of all 
rules of grammar, and his fat little face became so red, and the 
general appearance of old Davy so irresistibly amusing to his 
listeners, that they nearly split their sides with laughter. But 
it was seldom this happened, for his energies were usually 
devoted to the one object of finding a comfortable place to sit 
down, and having found it, to industriously whittle a stick—out 
of which stick he never made anything; that would have re- 
quired far too much labour and thought. 
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Davy lived out beyond the village. His little house was 
built on the side of one of the mountains which rose behind the 
town. It was kept scrupulously clean—for a good housekeeper 
was Davy’s wife. She was long and thin and angular, and 
spoke through her nose with a sharp twang; but as for keeping 
things clean—that was her pride and greatest joy. She firmly 
believed that everything should have its own particular place, 
from which it should never be moved under any considerations, 
and she was in a continual state of anxiety lest this chair or that 
table be six inches out of its proper position. Such ideas of law 
and order she had unwearyingly tried to ingraft into Davy’s 
brain—but only to result in a most dismal failure. No one 
knew what would have become of Davy had he not had Mrs. 
B. forever behind him spurring him on to do something—which 
something he invariably failed to finish as soon as he was left to 
himself. 

So they struggled along, much in doubt as to how both ends 
could be made to meet, when wiuter again set in—a winter so 
bitterly cold and accompanied with so much snow that the 
“oldest inhabitant” felt himself bound to inform the loungers 
at the store that it was by far the worst he had ever seen. As 
usual, Davy caught cold. He always did catch cold every 
winter, and he had expected to do so this time as a matter of 
course. It was never his fault that he caught cold—so he said 
—because he always knew precisely to whose carelessness it was 
owing that he caught it at all. This time he had been exposed 
to a heavy draught as he sat before the fire, because his wife 
had left the door open when she went outside to bring in wood. 
Day by day Davy grew worse, and day by day he berated his 
wife more severely than the last for having been so thoughtless 
as to leave that door open. It was well on toward spring 
before he was entirely well, and in the meantime his place in 
the mill had been filled by another man. One evening, atter a 
deal of thought and after hopelessly tangling his hair with his 
fingers, Davy had figured up how much he owed the different 
townspeople, and had finally flung down his pencil in utter 
desperation, as he gloomily pictured to himself whole days in 
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the broiling sun—for so it must be, if he would have that 
money. 

And thus it happened that he hired himself out to a certain 
farmer in the neighborhood. For a day or two all went well, 
but by degrees he became very tired of the work—not that this 
particular kind of work was distasteful to him, but that work 
of any kind, in the abstract sense, was like so much torture, 
Little by little he began to take rests during the day. Sitting 
on a fence in the far corner of the field, he would carefully 
whittle a stick into a pile of shavings, and then cast about fcr 
another and more promising one. These rests slowly but 
surely lengthened as the days went by, and he finally spent at 
least a quarter of the time growling silently over the amount of 
work yet to be done, accentuating his mutterings by savage 
hacks at the unoffending piece of wood. And in the end it 
turned out that his employer found it convenient to discharge 
him—all of which Davy thought most unreasonable. “ Luck 
was agin him,” he said. 

The only thing which remained to be done was to sell his 
only cow—a cow which he had owned so long, and one which 
had become so antiquated from scanty food that the possibility 
of selling her had never entered Davy’s brain. Yet, compared 
to working, anything was preferable, and the old cow had to go. 
So, a few days Jater, Davy somewhat mournfully shuffled down 
to the village and disposed of the cow much to his dissatisfac- 
tion, for the price paid him was far less than he had confidently 
expected. Fully twenty-five dollars yet remained to be paid, 
and he started despondently homeward with pictures continually 
arising before him of dreary hours of work still necessary to be 
done. He had almost reached home, and was resting at the foot 
of a hill preparatory to making a final effort to regain his door. 
It was a very steep hill, and it was a long time before he could 
muster courage to climb it. While he was staring rather 
vacantly around him his eye caught something lying in the 
middle of the road. To his intense surprise and elation it was 
a pocket-book. Yes, there was no doubt of it. There it was 
right before him, and he had only to go ten feet to get it. 
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Davy bounced off the stone upon which he was sitting and fairly 
tore to the spot. Tremblingly he picked up the pocket-book, 
while great beads of perspiration rolled down his face. Did he 
find the coveted twenty-five dollars snugly tucked away within? 
No, he did not. “Just my luck that it’s empty!” he growled, 
and with an exclamation of rage he began to climb the steep 
and dusty hill to tke little house at the top. 

To him the future bore an aspect of the most melancholy 
uncertainty ; yet, when once he had comfortably seated himself 
on his door-step, with his back braced against a post, he pro- 
ceeded to whittle a stick as complacently as if he had been used 
to such a gloomy outlook all the days of his life. 

Andrew C. Imbrie. 


A WINTER INCIDENT. 


It was a winter’s night. The narrow winding river stretched 
for miles wrapped in an icy sheathing that lay as hard and firm 
as a vein of black marble. On either side the thick-growing 
woods leaned over the mirror of ice below and strove by aid of 
the moonlight to catch some reflection of their own dim vistas. 
The moon was riding grandly up the aerial steep, spreading a 
silvery covering over the expanse of forest and river. The 
wind breathed gently, but with an occasional keener note along 
the frozen stream. 

It was indeed a night to be remembered, and to Kyle Hallar, 
as he knelt on the ice and pushed down the lever of his skates, 
the gods themselves seemed to smile on his undertaking. And 
why should they not? Was he not about to see the one he 
loved, and who, he fondly hoped, loved him in return? He 
had known and loved Gertrude Dean for years, yet her feelings 
toward himself he had never been able to define satisfactorily, 
so on this most glorious night he had at length determined to 
declare his love and to ask her to be his wife. 

Gertrude lived some distance down the river, and Kyle, but- 
toning his coat close about him, started toward her home with 
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a long, steady stroke that carried him rapidly on. For a while, 
as he glided along, he almost forgot his mission in the wintry 
beauty of the scene about him, and this night seemed like any 
other of the many evenings on which he had gone over the same 
course. 

The moonlight pierced through the pines and darted bright 
lances across the ice. An occasional gust of wind hurled a 
miniature snowstorm from the laden boughs. Kyle thought of 
Gertrude. He thought of their games together as children and 
of his sudden awakening to her beauty and goodness in later 
years. What jolly times they had had that present winter! 
What pleasant skating excursions, with the wind caressing her 
soft brown hair! 

He started as he thought that now he was about to win or 
lose it all. He recalled a rumour he had heard of her doings at 
the seaside the preceding summer. What was that story of one 
who was so devoted to her there and to whom it was commonly 
reported she was Bah! it was all nonsense. And yet—yet 
it was possible she might refuse him. He resolved what to do 
in that ease—he would not even return to his home, but would 
skate on down the river to the nearest city and from there go— 
that would be decided when the occasion arose. 

He looked up. A radiant star high above seemed to move, 
and, as he watched, the meteor slipped from among its brethren 
and flashed swiftly downward toward where Kyle knew the 
object of his dreams was even then awaiting him. It was an 
auspicious omen, and he swung happily on. 

Soon the lights of her father’s house appeared, and in a 
moment Gertrude and Kyle were gliding side by side down the 
river. 

They talked of many things, but the subject which rested 
nearest his heart refused to declare itself. Over a mile they 
skated, but the more he watched her dainty grace and was 
thrilled with her sweetness, the more he feared to speak. At 
last, rounding a bend in the stream, they came upon a spot 
where the forest, receding from either bank, permitted the 
moonlight to spread over the ice, not in checkered shadows, but 
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in a broad white belt. Kyle stopped short; his chance was 
come, Since he dared not express his love by speaking it 
aloud he could do so in another manner. 

“Gertrude,” he began, “Gertrude, I »”? but he broke 
down, and with a hasty “look, look at me!” he moved quickly 
forward and instantly was twisting and turning in mystic out- 
lines before Gertrude’s astonished eyes. In a moment he was 
back and led her eagerly up to view his work. In tall letters, 
cut deep in the ice by the sharp skates, were the words, “I love 
you.” She slowly read them aloud. “ Yes,” cried Kyle, 
“T love you. Oh, Gertrude, you know I would die to call you 
my wife! May I, some day? Just one word will ruin or 
»’ he could say no more and ceased, 








save me now, but one 
brokenly. 

While he was speaking Gertrude listened with a slowly deep- 
ing blush and with her eyes bent on the words graven in the 
ice, but when he paused she gently raised her head and said, 
“ Kyle, you have told me of your love for me and have asked 
me to be your wife; it will, perhaps, be best for us if I answer 
you in your own way.” 

She spoke, and turning quickly about, sprang away up the 
river, and before Kyle realized her purpose was a hundred yards 
distant, floating along as lightly as a wind-blown thistle. Then 
Kyle, too, eped after her with mighty strokes, but she was 
almost as good a skater as he, and he knew it would be no easy 
race, 

On they flew, she far ahead, the gleaming crystals leaping 
from the runners of her skates in a rainbow curve; her long 
fur tippet streaming from her shoulders, her daintily-flushed 
cheek occasionly turned toward her pursuer as if to invite him 
to new exertion. He needed no spur, but filled with admiration 
and hope, slowly, surely gained in the race. And yet what did 
this wild flight portend? He would not permit himself to 
think, but skated fiercely, determinedly. 

A great white owl gazed in wide-eyed wonder at the flying 
pair then flapped away among the pines, its dismal cry echoing 
through the woody dells like the moan of a lost spirit. A 
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stealthy gray fox stepped out from a tangled thicket, looked 
sharply at the strangers, trotted across the ice and disappeared. 

On sped the skaters, and now little by little Kyle drew nearer. 
Even in the dimness of the overhanging forest he could see the 
poise of the lovely head and the flush in the glowing cheek. 
Nearer still, so near he seemed to hear the quick catching of 
breath between parted lips. Another twenty strokes and he 
would reach her. 

Suddenly from the shadow of the trees they flashed out into 
an open space which, like the one they had recently left, was 
brilliantly bathed in the moonlight. In the centre of this open- 
ing the fleeing girl stopped. In an instant the winged feet had 
formed a single word in the ice, and had borne their mistress 
into the opposite shadow barely in time to escape the grasp of 
her pursuer. 

At the spot where she had just stood Kyle too halted. He 
veed go no further; his fate for good or ill was there. A slight 
flurry of snow blown from the neighboring branches just then 
obscured the word carved by Gertrude, and Kyle let it lie 
for a moment, hesitating to see what might be below. Then 
hope urged him on, and drawing a deep breath he stooped to 
brush away the snow, when the capricious wind again seized the 
fleecy covering it had left but now and hurried it off, disclosing 
the letters beneath. There, graven clearly in the ice, scintillat- 
ing in the rays of the moon and seeming fairly to laugh in jetty 
sparkles, lay the word which was to decide his life. 

A dense cloud, which for some time had been gathering, at 
that instant eclipsed the moon; when it again shone forth 
miles down the river, its light fell upon the figure of a man 


skating swiftly, silently toward the distant city. 
David Potter. 




















EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL. 


(jOx TRIBUTIONS for the February Lrr. are due February 
Ist. The work to be done by the Junior Class from now 
till the close of the volume is of peculiar importance, and con- 
tributions are especially requested for this number. 


OME misunderstanding having arisen as to the time of the 
Lit. sketch prize for under-classmen, we have decided to 
keep the same open until next month. Contributions for this 
prize must be submitted by February 1st, and as this prize is 
limited to the Freshmen and Sophomore Classes, we hope there 
will be active competition. The sketches already submitted will 
be entered in the competition without further notice. 


ORIGINAL RESEARCH IN AMERICAN COLLEGES. 


HE function of the modern college is two-fold. . In the first 
place, the college is the training school for young men—a 
school ia which study is the ostensible instrument, but in which 
by a natural and healthy process so many other elements have 
entered that a man who comes to college and does nothing but 
study is rightly considered to have wasted a great many oppor- 
tunities. Athletics, college associations, the two Halls, the per- 
sonal influence of the Professors, and a hundred other things 
that make up the life of the under-graduate, all enter into the 
training and development that a college is supposed to give. In 
fact, there seems to be at the present time a disposition to over- 
estimate the relative importance of these latter elements and to 
forget the primary demand for mental training ; but however 
this may be, we must recognize the fact that all of these elements 
have a place in the modern college. 
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This, as we observed at the beginning, is one of the functions 
of the college or university, and this has been, in America at 
least, the chief object in the foundation of most of our colleges ; 
Harvard was founded chiefly for the “ training of godly youth 
for the miuistry ;” most of the older colleges had the same object 
in view; their sphere of operations has so widened that pros- 
pective clergymen now make but a small part of the undergrad- 
uate body, but the training of youth is still their most conspic- 
uous function and the one by which they are best known to the 
world at large. 

But the university has another and very different function— 
a function which in a comparatively new country like ours must 
of necessity develop late. It is quite possible that itis along 
another line than the training of youth that colleges acquire a 
more than national reputation. For the college is not only a 
great school, but it is the scientific and philosophical ceutre. 
It is at the colleges that most of the scientific and historical in- 
vestigation is being carried on, and to this work the presence of 
the student body, in this country at least, hardly more than an 
incident. It is by the measure and standard of this work more 
than by its student curriculum that the standing of a university 
must sooner or later be fixed. 

In England the persistence of certain traditions and the 
indefinite ecclesiastical and scholastic atmosphere that still per- 
vades Oxford and Cambridge have retarded the development of 
this process. There are probably in England more lay scientists 
and historians, if we may use the term (meaning scientists 
unconnected with a university), than in any other country. 

In the United States, on the other hand, as in France and 
Germany, we rely upon most of our work, in the way of science, 
philosophy, history, etc., being done in connection with our 
universities, and it sometimes seems as if less attention were paid 
to this aspect of university life than should be the case. Of 
course, the governing bodies of our colleges are in no danger of 
losing sight of this department, but among the undergraduates 
and the general public the importance of this work is sometimes 
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dwarfed by the undue prominence given the other and older 
branch, viz., the training of youth. 

The facility with which “universities” are made in this 
country has long been a matter of public comment, yet it is 
difficult to see how there can be any adequate development of 
the university without an enormous equipment that is really at 
present beyond the resources of most American colleges. 
Technical schools and courses leading to the professions do not 
necessarily make a university, although a great many seem to 
think so. To fulfill the European conception of a university 
there must be such an extensive “ plant” in the shape of 
laboratories, libraries, documents and apparatus as to make it 
possible for the s to assume the work of original 
research at home, . 1g is gained, but, on the contrary, a 
great deal is wasted if this equipment is scattered over a great 
many points, England gets along very well with but two great 
centres of original research, with, of course, the added advantage 
of such a capital as London, and it is possible that in this 
country the centers of scientific activity will eventually be con- 
centrated in not more than four or five great universities. 

We should naturally expect to find Harvard in the front rank 
of American universities, using the term in the definite sense 
which we have attached to it. Yet even Harvard would hardly 
be selected by a European as the typical American university, 
the reason being that Harvard’s activities have been so largely 
directed to the “transmission of learning” that her great and 
powerful work as an original contributor to science and thought 
is, in the public mind, largely overshadowed. Johns Hopkins 
University approaches perhaps more nearly than any other 
American institution to the European standard, and is undoubt- 
edly often regarded in England and Germany as almost the only 
real American university. 

Yet Harvard possesses a great many advantages which are, 
in the nature of things, beyond the reach of Johns Hopkins or 
of any other American college. She has the oldest foundation, 
the greatest domestic prestige, and the inestimable advantage of 
proximity to such a centre as Boston, although in this last 
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respect she is excelled by Columbia, which has the far greater 
advantage of being located in New York. Harvard has, in 
addition, a library which, in some respects, is equalled by none 
other, and which has been not inaptly termed the American 
Bodleian. It is believed by many who have observed her devel- 
opment that Harvard is becoming more and more a centre for 
original research, and that with the raising of her standard of 
admission, and the quiet but potent forces now operating, most 
of her energies must, in the course of time, be inevitably turned 
to the higher branches. 

This seems to us to be the probable destiny of the four or five 
leading universities of the East. The distinction between the 
college and the university will be more sharply drawn, and our 
faculties and trustees will hesitate to waste the splendid 
equipment and outfit on merely academic work that can be 
done by a small college just as well as by a large one. 

When our colleges shall have advanced to this point a greater 
or less degree of specialization will have become inevitable, and 
the leading universities will undoubtedly develop along slightly 
different lines. Princeton’s comparatively secluded position 
will probably hamper her in some directions, while in others 
this very position will be of enormous value. With our fine 
chemical laboratory, one of the best in the country, it would 
seem as though in chemistry and the kindred sciences we were 
in a fair way to stand at the head. In the department of 
mental science, Princeton will be false to her history and tradi- 
tions if she does not maintain her present high position. This 
has always been Princeton’s stronghold, and it is likely to con- 
tinue so for many years. 

Along the line of history and social science it must be con- 
fessed that our present equipment is inadequate, and yet it is 
along this line, more than any other, except, perhaps, mental 
science, that Princeton’s resources should lie. We have had 
far more than our proportional share of men in public life; our 
halls occupy a position in America similar to that of the Oxford 
Union in England; and Princeton is so closely bound up with 
the history of our country that here, if nowhere else, the fullest 
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equipment should be provided for historical work. There is 
plenty for us to do in other directions, but we must especially 
keep in full vigour those departments in which we are naturally 
strong. It matters little whether or not we have at present 
schools of law and medicine, or whether we print ‘‘ University ” 
on our letter heads; in the growth of the library, the increase 
of equipment, the acquisition of professors, and above all in the 
opportunity afforded for original research, we are making the 
development of American universities an assured fact. 
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GOSSIP. 


** Now is the winter of our discontent.” 
—King Richard I/l. 


* Forsake not an old Friend!” 
—Proverd. 
“An old Friend of Great Value.” 
—Diogenes Laertius. 


O with hearts more or less heavy, greetings most cordial, one by une 
we come back after the Christmas vacation, and walk the streets of 
re-awakened Princeton in our best creased clothes. All in town is joy- 
ful. The sleighs of our most élite burghers pass jingling up and down 
the avenue; the curtains of the store windows have arisen before new 
and tempiing wares; everybody looks bright—but you. You, of course; 
have returned a whole day earlier than was necessary. One always for- 
gets which is the proper day to register, and the Catalogue, doubtless 
instituted expressly for the slow man from the far West, brings you 
before closed and comfortless doors, and for one whole day, such is the 
irony of fate, you are deprived of even the smail luxury of signing 
yourown name. You turn away in disgust and anger. The campus is 
quite deserted, and save for the blue coat-tails of Johnny Degnan, as 
they disappear around the corner of Old North, nobody is to be seen. 
Retiring to your empty and lonely room, you sink down in your easy 
chair, and in sorrow gaze through the window upon the ground as it lies 
covered in its desert waste of snow. Everything is damp and bleak, and 
the trees stand gloomy in the hanging fog. Again you rail upon your 
luck, and avow that another year you will not be caught in the same 
trap. Then, if you are a Senior, you suddenly recollect that indeed the 
trap has been set for the last time, and that never again will you have 
need of precaution. Somehow, after this thought, the campus does not 
look so gloomy as it did; the sunlight has perhaps fallen, and the 
tower of Old North shines out quite clear through its misty covering. 
After all, Princeton, even when deserted, is a pretty glorious old place, 
and perhaps it is only when you are alone that you really see it. In 
term time, when you look from your window it is simply the crowds of 
students that you notice, as they hurry hither and thither, going to and 
from lectures and Chapel. But now that all is deserted, it is Princeton 
you see—plain, bare Princeton. You have gotten it down to its own very 
self. You are almost its only son in all those rooms and entries—some- 
how your Alma Mater grows nearer to you, and though it may be for the 
first time in your life, you fully realize how great and strong are the ties 
that bind you to her. And then, as you sit there, and look and dream, 
perhaps you are not so lonely after all. Out in the mist and fog older 
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Princeton friends crowd in and take the places of your absent classmates. 
Old Broke and Lamar and Snakie Ames walk the walks, and kick or 
bat the ball, though all the while the snow does lie some three inches 
deep on the campus, and athletic sports are quite out of season. 

Ever since there was a Gossip on the Lir. Board, that Gossip has had 
a friend called Sportner, or Sporty. Of late years, except on the 
campus, nothing has been seen or heard of him. Well, the other day 
he dropped into the sanctum. He was very blue. His hands were 
thrust deep into his trowsers pockets, and his old-time, self-satisfied, 
happy smile had completely faded from his countenance. The examina- 
tions were hanging heavy on his head. Everything seemed to be going 
to wreck and ruin. For fully half an hour he sat in perfect silence, 
leaning back in the office chair, with his feet cocked on the table, 
staring up at the ceiling. Suddenly he leaned forward: “Do you know,” 
he cried, “I’ve sworn off with the new year! I had to. Times are not 
what they were, and everything’s turned and changed. I don’t like 
your new Inns and things, and there is nobody in the old haunts. Grill- 
rooms are very pretty, and all that, but they’re not like old Princeton. 
Somehow, when you go there, you feel so new and formal and stiff, and 
corduroys are quite out of place. You must sit up straight and behave 
as if you were on exhibition. Then, where, I’d like to know, are your 
tables carved with the names of the past, and the memories of all the 
good fellows that are gone? Where are the echoes of the songs and 
glees, and wondrous records of bottles downed in a single night?” 
When Sportner had gotten as far as bottles, never had the Gossip seen 
his friend so aroused and excited. His eyes shone, and his hands quite 
trembled in his eloquence. “No,” he went on, “they’re all gone. 
Princeton’s herself no longer! A mug of beer is one thing; but a mug 
of beer with a song is another. And,” he continued, slowly, pounding 
the table with his fist, ‘“‘ until singing comes back, I’m not drinking.” 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 


The glowing portraits, fresh from life, that bring 
Home to our hearts the truth from which they spring. 
—Syron. 


Ox of the most delightful features of our great magazines of the day, 
forming, as they do, so large a part of our very best contemporary 
literature, is the beauty and good taste of the illustrations that fill their 
pages. 

These illustrations are confined, in our American magazines, to no one 
class of literature, but serve to increase the interest alike of historical 
sketches, stories, essays, autobiographies and the whole collection of 
attractive miscellany that makes up our pericdical literature. 

What a contrast there is, too, between our illustrations of the present 
day and those of a half century ago. Rude and uncouth wood-cuts most 
of them were then, while now the photogravure and the etching appear 
in their stead, and they are truly artistic productions, recognized as such 
by their critics even. In a great degree this is due to the care taken in 
regard to them at present. One of the best histories of France that the 
Table has ever seen was quite spoiled by its illustrations having been 
thrown in regardless of the page they should have faced, so that the 
reader was made most uncomfortable thereby. But pick up this month’s 
Century or Scribner’s and note how the articles on foreign architecture 
are illustrated by the camera, how the painter’s work is reproduced by 
T. Cole,and how the crises in the stories are most appropriately depicted 
by Metcalf, Wentzell, Remington—that master of Western out-door life 
—or Gibson, the artist of the drawing-room. We become so familiar 
with the work of these men that we can tell the artists at a glance, and 
Remington’s horses and Gibson’s girls have become household words. 
By the way, Mr. Remington’s best work, in the Table’s opinion, may be 
found in Davis’ “The West from a Car Window,” while Mr. Gibson’s 
latest, the illustrations in “Out of Her Class,” in the January Century, 
are as perfect as anything he has done. 

That this is so, that our fin de siécle illustrations are of their acknowl- 
edged high rank seems to the Table to augur very well for the average 
American reading public. These illustrations are proof in themselves 
that those who read the periodicals of the day are both a literary and 
an artistic class, keen of intellect and eye. 

What a pleasure it is to note, too, that America easily takes the first 
place in this work. England is far behind us; for instance, compare the 
London News or The Graphic with Harper's Weekly, or their most pro- 
gressive periodial, the English Magazine, with our. Century—Germany 
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equally so, while France alone approaches our rank. Even in this case, 
to an American eye at least, the work on the French illustrations is not 
as good as that on our own, though the life and scenes be as accurately 
drawn. 

Illustrations in the highest grade of college magazines, too, while 
very unusual, are not absolutely unknown, as witness the Lit. for June, 
88, which contained phototypes of Dr. McCosh and Dr. Patton, and the 
jubilee number of the Williams Lit., publisbed during this last year, and 
containing a photogravure frontispiece of scenery around Williamstown. 
But it may not be long before the illustrated college literary magazine 
will be as common as it is rare now, and when that time does come may 
it find the Lit. stiil in the van of progress. 


MAGAZINES. 


The approach of the mid-year vacation seems to have had an ill effect 
on the literati of our colleges, for very few of our exchanges, while in 
brilliant Christmas covers, have come up to their usual standard in their 
December editions. 

The Amherst Lit. is one of the few exceptions, containing a very good 
little sketch, ‘“‘Sin—The Commoner,” by D. W. Morrow; a pretty poem, 
“The First Day of Winter,’ by E. W. Lyman, aad a two-part sketch, 
“The Point of View,” by Chas. A. Andrews. In the “Sketch Book,’’ 
W. J. Boardman and Thornton Jenkins have interesting pen-pictures, 
while the editorials, in their able defense: against the charge of profes- 
sionalism in Amherst foot-ball, are very good, indeed. 

The Williams Lit. had a careful article on “ Realism,” by Elnathan 
Sweet, another on “ Montesquieu’s Esprit des Lois and its Influence on 
the American Constitution,” by N. H. Dutcher, and a poem on “ Ma- 
homet Abdallah,” that would be very satisfactory if it were anonymous. 

Ralph D. Paine has a very interesting article. called “Some Remarks 
on College Siang,” in the Yale Lit., which is particularly good this 
month, with Lindsay Denison’s short essay on “The Lesson of 
Macaulay’s University Life,” C. C. Hyde’s “La Mothe Cadillac” and 
Paine’s “ By the Sea,” a quaint bit of poetry. 

The Dartmouth Lit. is a special illustrated Christmas number, two of its 
illustrations, portraits of alumni, being excellent. The rest of the num- 
ber is so good that the pen and ink sketches detract from instead of 
adding to the interest, because they are not quite up to grade. 

The University Review, a magazine which made its début last fall, has 
evidently come to stay. This excellent journal is filled with able and 
interesting articles from cover to cover, and the paper, type and illustra- 
tions are of high character. We notice an interesting article this 
month by Post Wheeler, ’91, on the Latin Quarter of Paris. Prof. Ray- 
mond has a short poem, and Chauncey M. Depew’s Cornell address is 
printed in full. 
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We observe among our exchanges the Connoisseur, a Boston magazine, 
made, we are told, for those who enjoy the good things of life. This 
magazine is edited by Martin Saxe, 93. It is well printed and contains 
several articles of merit, one of the best being the opening article on old 
Boston (England). 

POETRY. 


MY EASY CIIAIR, 





The gracious Gods smile down upon 
Our easy chair, our glowing hearth ; 
And fancy leads us on and on 
To gayer lands of ease and .nirth. 
The glowing embers slowly part 
In shadowy designs, and pass 
Like somber changes o’er the heart, 
Or cloud-land ona lake of glass. 
Though conjured forms in myriad folds 
Grow with our mind in easy chair, 
And Spanish castles stored with gold, 
Like dulcet forms, fade in the air, 
Though all intangible doth seem, 
As the gay things our minds create, 
Who loves not oft to idly dream 
Before the genial winter's grate. 
—Columbia Spectator. 


CHRISTMAS, 


Ye children of earth! ye children of men! 
Come, cease from your toil, and gather again 
To shout in glad praise and joyfully sing 
The glories of Christ, your heavenly King! 


Let praise to your God and praise to His son 

Ascend from the heart of each grateful one! 

Repeat your glad songs, so cheerful the lay ; 

Rejoice and be glad, ’tis Christmas to-day! 
—Tuftonian 


RONDEAU,. 


I stole a kiss ! what could I do? 

Before the door we stood, we two, 
About to say a plain good-bye; 
She seemed so innocent and shy. 

But what she thought, I thought I knew. 


Ah, swift the blissful moments flew, 
And when at last, I said adieu 
(Perhaps you think me bold) but I— 
I stole a kiss. 


The tale is told; perhaps it’s true, 
Perhaps it was a deed to rue; 
But when that look came in her eye 
I thought she wished to have me try— 
I don’t know how “twould have been with you— 
/ stole a kiss 





—Amherst Lit. 

















Book TALK. 


BOOK TALK. 


** Knowing I lov’d my books, he furnish’d me 
* ad * with volumes that 


I prize above my dukedom ” 
— The Tempest 


One of the most characteristic features of nineteenth century Ameri- 
can literature is the short story. It is a direct offspring of the growth 
and popularity of our poriodicals, and due more indirectly to the lack of 
leisure which our busy, hurrying civilization of to-day necessitates. For, 
tothe men and women of the prezent to whom the reading of a serial 
story is an abomination and the perusal of a long novel an impossibility, 
the most delightful companion for an occasional idle hour after dinner 
or on the train is the short story. And our best magazines are full of 
these short, bright tales, whose only rightful object is to amuse. In fact, 
we may seriously question not only whether here in America we do not 
read too much fiction—this is undeniab'e—but whether, among the 
various sorts of fiction, the short story 1s not gaining an undue promi- 
nence. But at any rate there is the demand, and, as the great showman 
had it, “the people must be amused,” and moreover, there are the 
writers ready to do the supplying and the amusing, and thus it is that 
we have short stories without limit. 

And however we may deplore the modern tendency, we must admit 
that the short story is an important form of literary art, and that it is an 
art form quite distinct from any other kind of fiction; that it differs 
from the novel in matters other than those of length. For one thing 
it seems to demand a greater unity and more symmetry. It is all to be 
told in a limited space, and there must be no episodes or digressions 
nor is there any chance for such moralizing as that with which the great 
novelist Thackeray was prone to treat us. It demands a greater finish 
on the same principle by which we pardon defects in a long poem while 
we criticise them in the shorter forms of verse. Moreover, space is so 
limited that there is a great scope for art in implying what there is not 
space to say. Very often the characters must tell what the author has 
not space to describe. - The short story also admits of a greater variety, 
in kind and also in the actual subject and in the settings and scenes. 
And there is one refreshing thing about it—its subject is not incessantly 
love, love, love. 

We have on our table this month several volumes of short stories, for 
it is decidedly the fashion in these last days to collect productions of this 
sort into a bound volume. “The Delectable Duchy ”* well illustrates 
the charm which a very strong local colour may give to a short story, 


*“ The Delectable Duchy.” By“ Q.” (New York: MacMillan & Co.) 
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where in a longer tale the effect would be unbearably monotonous. The 
author, who signs himself by the mysterous letter “ Q,” has also made 
some very clever pen portraits. In fact, his pictures of Cornish life, 
character and customs strongly remind us at times of Mr. Barrie’s 
sketches in Thrums. Yet we think that in some ways “Q” overrates 
his subject, that he has a sentimental fondness for his neighbours and 
surroundings which his readers cannot appreciate. Still, his stories are 
very readable, they are told with something of a climax, they are 
artistic, and he lets his characters do the talking. 

This can hardly be said of another book of stories which is before us. 
In “A Native of Wimbay ”* the authoress tells us altogether too much— 
a great deal more than the stories demand—and the characters have 
altogether too little to say. In fact she seems to utterly lack the art of 
insinuation. Besides she has an unfortunate way of telling a moral 
instead of illustrating it. And because of all this her stories are strung 
out to an unnecessary length, and, furthermore, all is on too much of a 
dead leve!, there is too little perspective and not enough climax. But 
while we cannot say much for the art with which Miss Jewett writes, 
she has much to say worth saying. The book largely is a reflection of 
New England village life, a theme which has tempted many greater 
writers. Yet Miss Jewett manages to present some new aspects. She 
sees things with no distorted eye, and if the canker has ever gnawed 
about her heart, nothing in this book reveals it. 

Properly coming under this discussion of the short story is a little 
volume entitled “In Green and White,” t and which gives us bound the 
sketches and stories which are found in the Christmas number of the 
Dartmouth Literary Monthly. This little publication gives partial expres- 
sion to an idea which the Critic has long Lad in mind—that a collection 
might be made in all onr larger colleges from the best stories which 
have appeared from time to time in the college literary magazine. Such 
a collection would certainly be of interest to the students and graduates 
of the institution, and might have considerable sale outside. Moreover, 
it would furnish an additional incentive for the exertion of the best 
literary talent in college. A kindred idea has been carried out this year 
in the shape of a collection of college poetry, “Cap and Gown,” though 
this is a compilation made not from any one institution but from colleges 
all over the country. 

Of course it is unfair to compare these short stories of “In Green and 
White” with those of noted writers. These are the first attempts of 
amateur beginners. But compared even with the general run of college 
stories, those which we find in the Dartmouth book seem far below the 
average. This comes, we believe, not from any inferiority or lack of 


“© A Native of Wimbay.”” By S. O. Jewett. (Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.) 
+‘ In Green and White.”” Vol I. Edited by Edwin Osgood Grover. (Concord, N. H., 
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literary talent at Dartmouth, but from an unwise selection, from a mis- 
taken attempt to make the collection from a single issue of the Lit. 
instead of searching more carefully through the back numbers. Yet on 
the whole we can but commend this evidence of enterprise on the part 
of the Dartmouth editors. 


* & & & & 


Mr. Paynton Jacks, a gentleman whose original name stands sponsor 
for a character quite as original, is the hero of a new novel by Marian 
Bower.* 

Mr. Jacks is an individual upon whom the ordinary man cannot look 
without awe and admiration. But still we are inclined to feel a little 
injured, if not hurt, at the wilful manner in which he upsets all our 
favored beliefs and prejudices in regard to novel-heroes and heroines, 

It has always been an accepted theory among novelists and novel- 
readers that “extremes meet” in love-making. The gentle “ clinging 
vine” mates not with the willow, but seeks the stronger support of the 
sturdy oak; on the other hand the strong willed heroine is generally 
found to be partial to a husband whom she can lead around by the nose. 

When we lay down the biography of Mr. Paynton Jacks do we add 
one more argument to this orthodox theory of love-making? Not so. 
Mr. Jacks may be classed among the “sturdy oak” variety already 
referred to. He has all the iron will, stern determination and persever- 
ance that are supposed to characterize that species. But instead of 
huating among secluded, shady dells, and upon mossy banks for his 
gentle violet, Mr. Jacks at once proceeds to outrage all preconceived 
notions and traditions by falling in love with a girl who has an 
extremely masculine will of her own, and what is more, shows an undis- 
guised contempt for him quite early in the course of their mutual 
acquaintance. But naught does that discourage the doughty Paynton. 
He sets about to storm the stronghold of her affections in a very deter- 
mined manner, and eventually gains the citadel. Right here it is, per- 
haps, in place to notice the only prominent fault of the story. The 
author has a little overreached herself in her portrayal of “ Ellise Har 
graves,” the heroine. In apparent anxiety to make her a strong char- 
acter of the type intended, she has made her too strong, and when at 
last Miss Hargraves falls victim to love, the transition is too abrupt. In 
the author’s own words, “contempt” is the only feeling she can enter- 
tain for Paynton, the man from the people, as long as she has social 
position and is mistress of Peele park, but when misfortune comes, and 
she is forced to earn her own bread, she accepts him. Yet, it is from no 
unworthy motive. She loves him, we aretold. But, at any rate, she 
found it out very suddenly. Just when the reader is fairly anticipating 
at least a month of arduous love-making on Mr. Jacks’ part, and a final 
shy, gradual yielding to love’s advances, suddenly, without slightest 
J. B. Lippincott Co.) 


By Marian Bower. (Philadelphia ; 





*** Paynton Jacks, Gentleman.” 
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warning, this bold Mr, Jacks puts his arm around the independent Miss 
Hargraves, performs the usual osculatory functions, and, presto! it is all 
over! It is hard to reconcile this denouement with our preconceived 
ideas of Miss Hargraves’ character. It is ignominious. 

But after all is said, Paynton Jacks remains a story which we cannot 
fail to enjoy. It is written in a bright, vivacious style, which makes it 
interesting from start to finish. 

oo a ee eo 


The poetry of Miss Guiney is always fresh and spontaneous. There 
is a certain delightful newness about her verse, not only in her choice of 
subjects, though we note this in merely running our eye down the title 
page, but more particularly in her ideas upon the oldest of themes and 
the way in which she expresses the commonest notion. In fact, one 
certain attribute of her latest collection, “A Roadside Harp,” * is unique 
quaintness. 

She has mastered the art of implying, in a pretty little stanza, a great 
deal more than the mere words might seem able to express. And from 
the long list of her vocabulary she chooses her words with a charming 
felicity. Observe how well the idea of the approaching thunder storm 
is pictured in the following lines: 


“* The mowers mark by Newbury 
How low the swallows fly, 
They glance across the southern roads 
All white and fever dry, 
And the river anxious at the bend 
Beneath a thinking sky.”” 


She is a lover of nature, and a close observer, too, as might be illus- 
trated many times over from her writings. What a pretty little deecrip- 
tion of the poet-worn topic of spring there is in the following: 


“« *Tis the time of year the marsh is full of sound, 
And good and glorious it is to smell the living ground, 
The crimson-headed catkin shakes above the pasture bars, 
The daisy takes the middle field and spangles it with stars, 
And down the bank into the lane the primroses do crowd, 
All colored like the twilight morn, and spreading like a cloud!” 


The quaintness of thought and expression of which we spoke a 
moment ago is well seen in some of her sonnets. Of these there are a 
number in the book, in fact the sonnet appears to be her favorite struc- 
ture. But this quaintness, which often manifests itself in the love of 
what is old and obsolete, the following poem, entitled “A Seventeenth 
Century Song,” though in a sense artificial, yet admirably illustrates: 


*“ A Roadside Harp.”” By Louise Imogene Guiney. (Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) 
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“« She alone of Sheperdesses 
With her blue distayning eyes 
Wo’d not hark a Kyng that dresses 
All his lute in sighs ; 
Yet to winne 
Katheryn, 
I elect for mine Emprise. 


“* None is like her, none above her, 
Who so lifts my youth in me, 
That a littel more to love her 
Were to leave her free ! 
But to winne 
Katheryn, 
Is my utmost love’s degree. 


“ Distaunce, cold, delay, and danger, 
Build the four walls of her bower ; 
She’s noe Sweete for any stranger, 
She’s noe valley flower ; 
And to winne 
Katheryn, 
To her height my heart can Tower! 


“ Uppe to Beautie’s promontory 
I will climb nor loudlie call 
Perfect and escaping glory 
Folly, if I fall : 
Well to winne 
Katheryn ! 
To be worth her is my all.”’ 


Miss Guiney’s poetry is not the poetry of the profound imagination ; 
it is the poetry of a delicate and subtle fancy. But the highest flights of 
imagination, or the most dainty fancy, even with utmost. perfection of 
expression, of themselves do not constitute true poetry. For the Critic 
adheres to the school who hold that poetry is primarily “ sensuous and 
passionate.” Now Miss Guiney’s verse is certainly not sensuous—of 
course we are using the word with its highest meaning—nor is there any 
deep note of passion. But while these qualities are lacking, it is not 
verse without a heart,—running all through these little poems is a 
simple tenderness, and what her feeling lacks in strength it makes up for 
in its ready sympathy and gentle affection for anything among men and 
in nature. 

Poetry of quite a different sort is found in “ Humours of the Court and 
Other Poems,”* a volume for the first time given to the public by 
Robert Bridges. “Humours of the Court,” a play in three acts, is a 
comedy of considerable merit. It is not only a delightful little drama 
for ordinary reading, but, if the Critic may for once rise from his 
humble sphere to the rank of a dramatic critic, it is a play which will 


*** Humours of the Court and Other Poems.’”” By Robert Bridges. (New York: Macmillan 
& Co.) 
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safely weather the test of a stage presentation. The plot is surprisingly 
intricate, considering the length of the play and the number of charac- 
ters, but its threads are very cleverly knotted together in fact. The 
interest of the reader is sustained from the very first, not only by the 
regular progression of actual events, but because of the bright dialogue 
and clever situations which enliven the places where otherwise there 
might be a tendency to drag. In fact, the whole conception of the play 
displays considerable humour. There is also abundant scope for life 
and for action. The characters have all an individuality, but perhaps 
the most thoroughly constructed is that of Tristram, the villain of this 
horrible comedy, who presents the ludicrous combination of a treacher- 
ous knave and a cunning and witty fool. The play is written in the 
standard metre, and the form is in keeping with the content. Many 
passages, in fact, would bear quotation had we the space. 

There are a few other short poems in the volume, as the title suggests. 
It is not verse of the grandest or most poetic type, but it is verse whose 
thought is agreeable and whose rhythm is harmonious. We find it at 
once simple, unaffected, blithe, with a good deal of poetic fancy and 
considerable feeling of the milder sort. Particularly refreshing is its 
draught of good out-of-door country atmosphere. 


* * & & 


Probably very few men in this country are as well qualified to write 
on the subject of literary property as Mr.G. H. Putnam. As the head 
of a great publishing firm, and with the experience gained from his 
researches in the subject of copyright, the present volume* comes from 
him with added authority. As Mr. Putnam himself says, this book is 
intended to serve rather as a preface to a larger work which he intends 
publishing on the same subject, than as a volume complete in itself. 
The object of the book is to trace the gradual development of the licerary 
art from the time of the Chaldeans and Egyptians down to the period 
of Greek and Roman literature, when literary property first began to be 
recognized. The subject of the book is not one to greatly interest the 
average reader. But to literary men and many others the book will be 
of great value and will well fulfill its purpose. The style of writing is 
clear, while the subject-matter shows an immense amount of research 
and study. The main portion of the book is given up to a discussion of 
Greek and Roman writers, and as these are the ancient authors with 
whose works we are most familiar we take special pleasure in learning 
of the conditions under which they wrote. 

* * & & & 

A new book on European travel,t just published, acquires additional 

interest in our eyes from the fact that the author isa Princeton alumnus, 


** Authors and their Public in Ancient Times.” By George Haven Putnam. (New York and 
London: G. P. Putnam's Sons.) 
+‘ Rambles in Historic Lands.” By J. P. Hamilton. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.} 
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who took the Mental Science fellowship in ’79, and went abroad for 
courses in Philosophy and Law. The present volume is the record of a 
subsequent pleasure trip, lasting over four months, in which time all of 
Europe worth seeing seems to have been visited. 

The chief charm of “ Rambles in Historic Lands” is the unique 
method of bringing in history as a supplement to the descriptions of 
places,and thus old things are touched on in a new way, effectually reliev- 
ing the work of that tendency to “ tiresomeness ” so noticeable in ordi- 
nary descriptions of travel. To a Princeton man the accounts of German 
University life are replete with interest, and it is easy to detect that the 
writer is one who has gone through the experience. The chapter in 
waich the return to the room occupied as a student is mentioned is par- 
ticularly amusing. The descriptions of scenery, notably in the case of 
Switzerland, are praiseworthy efforts, and an occasional dash of humour 
adds much to the enjoyment in reading. We must also mention the 
fact that the book is illustrated, the photogravures being of the highest 
order. On the whole, we pronounce it a breezy and interesting account 
of a very delightful trip. 

* * * & 

As the first history of English Romanticism, Prof. Phelps’s book* is of 
peculiar value to the student of English literature. Although no 
startling conclusions are reached, there is much in the book that is new 
and instructive. The history of the Romantic movement includes the 
period from 1700 to 1765, and the chapter on the extraordinary Spen- 
serian revival which tended to develop Romanticism gives evidence of 
wide research among the minor poets of the Augustan age. The period 
of the return to Gothic art and ballad literature, which, according to 
Heine, marks the revival of life and thought in the Middle Ages, is 
treated in an entirely new light. The chapter on Milton’s influence as 
giving to literature that dreamy, melancholy coloring which harmonized 
with the sentimentalism of England and the continent, is full of interest 
and adds much to the value of the book. Two points are brought out 
clearly in the discussion—points of vital importance as showing the 
influence of the Romantic movement on our literature: First, that the 
spirit of Romanticism has never been wholly extinct in English litera- 
ture; and second, that between 1625 and 1665 Romanticism was a real, 
even if quiet, force—a force which rose not in antagonism to Augustan 
classicism, but unconsciously in the form of an instinctive longing for 
“fresh woods and pastures new.” Within these forty years are found 
those germs which sprang into fall maturity in the poetry of Scott and 
Byron and all the romantic literature of the nineteenth century. 

* * & & 

The old German philosopher, old because one could hardly conceive of 
Hegel’s youth, has so identified himself with his thought that, as Prof. 

= The Beginnings of the English Romantic Movement.” By W. L. Phelps, Ph. D. (Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Co.) 
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Sterrett expresses it, we never ask, “Who was Hegel?” but always 
“ What is Hegel?” So deep that none but the most profound thinkers 
can fathom his thought, so complicated in diction that none but the 
most accomplished German linguists can pick their way through the ing 
and outs of his long periods and technical phrases, yet, insomuch as he 
is the fountain-head of philosophy since Kant, Hegel commands the 
attention of the thinking world of students. It is mainly with the 
laudable purpose of presenting part of Hegel’s thought before the young 
student that Prof. Sterrett gives us this little book.* 

After giving a short biographical sketch, he introduces the work by 
short treatises on the relation of Hegel to previous ethical thought. 
Then in three parts he translates portions from the German relating to 
“Abstract Right,” “ Morality” and “Ethicality.” It is not his idea to 
give a well rounded treatment of Hegel’s philosophy, but only what 
pertains to the province of ethics, and with this end in view he selects 
and translates literaly just such passages as would be helpful to the 
student of ethics. Well conceived and well written, the work fills a 
long-felt want. 
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a ae a | 
“The Spiritual Life” + is the title of a collection of studies of devo- 
tion and worship which commend themselves as soon as the names of 
the various authors are known. In character and treatment the book is 
most unique, in that it presents, in a popular way, men and movements 
whose history, to the average reader, is but slightly known and yet is 
always a matter of charm and curiosity. 


ee The Ethics of Hegel.”’ By J. MacBride Sterrett, D.D. (Boston: Ginn & Co.) 
+ The Spiritual Life, or Studies of Devotion and Worship.” (Boston: George H. Ellis.) 
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